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To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


GENTLEMEN: In the closing year of 
the century one naturally surveys the 
ground which has been won for the cause 
of popular education. Although the 
transition from one century to the next 
may not be more important or more 
significant than the transition from one 
year to another, yet the nineteenth cent- 
ury has done more to spread the light of 
science and to make ignorance impossible 
than all the preceding centuries: com- 
bined; hence it is natural and proper to 
glance at the progress which has been 
made towards realizing the ideal of uni- 
versal education. At the dawn of this 
century there was no State system of 
schools anywhere designed to bring all 
the children to school. At its close 
every civilized nation is trying to banish 
illiteracy by free schools for all the chil- 
dren, supplemented in very many coun- 
tries by laws making attendance at school 
compulsory. The child’s right to know 
is as clearly recognized as its right to 
live and grow. 

In Pennsylvania the fight for schools 
supported by taxation was made during 
the third decade. In that decade a gov- 
ernor and many members of the legisla- 
ture failed to be re-elected because they 
were in favor of free schools. ‘To-day no 
man could be elected if he declared: him- 
self hostile to our system of public in- 
struction. 








As late as 1870 Herbert Spencer put 
himself on record as opposed to taxation 
in support of schools for the people, 
claiming that the State has no more right 
to administer education than it has to 
administer religion, that the taking away 
of a man’s property to educate his own 
or other people’s children is an infringe- 
ment upon his rights and a reversal of 
government’s functions toward him, and 
that children’s rights are not violated by 
a neglect of their education because the 
liberty to exercise one’s faculties is not 
diminished thereby but is left intact’ by 
such neglect. To-day these views no 
longer find an advocate. It has been 
well said that a young man growing up 
in the atmosphere of modern thought 
and life and falling suddenly upon 
Spencer’s chapter on National Educa- 
tion, would be unable to believe his eyes 
in reading, so completely has public 
sentiment changed. The police concep- 
tion of the State, as existing solely for 
defense and protection, has given way to 
a higher conception in which the school 
is as much a care of the State as the 
army and the court of justice, and- in 
which the government is in duty bound 
to assume new functions in promoting 
the general welfare and intelligence of 
the people and the best development of 
the rising generation. There may be 
room for honest differences of opinion as 
to details, but on the main question of 
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the need of supporting a system of 
schools by taxation, the civilized world 
is in substantial agreement. 

The dimensions which the Pennsyl- 
vania system of public schools has at- 
tained would have filled our: forefathers 
with astonishment, if not with admira- 
tion. During the year ending the first 
Monday of June, 1900, the whole number 
of teachers employed was 29,390, the 
total enrollment of pupils was 1,151,880, 
the total receipts for school and building 
purposes were $24,916,668.69, and the 
total expenditures were $21,476,994 .90. 
Whatever may be said of the surplus in 
individual instances, the total figures 
show that the system has not reached its 
financial limits in the direction of growth 
and progress. 

Nor has it been assumed by our people 
that the State has any exclusive right or 
duty in the education of its citizens. 
Other important agencies have been 
doing educational work that cannot be 
overlooked from a historic point of view. 
Although widely divergent opinions pre- 
vail in regard to private and parochial 
schools, yet historically it is worth while 
to record that in Pennsylvania the organ- 
izations representing the Society of 
Friends maintain schools which have an 
attendance of over 4,000 pupils; that the 
Moravian church maintains parochial 
schools with an attendance of 220 pupils; 
that the parochial schools of the Luth- 
eran church have an enrollment of over 
3,000 pupils; that the Catholic church 
supports parochial schools with an attend- 
ance of more than 105,000 pupils, and 
that the number of persons educated 
outside of the public schools is still 
further increased by those who attend 
academies, colleges, and other institu- 
tions under private or denominational 
control. Every religious denomination 
supports a large number of Sunday- 
schools, and the noble work which these 
are doing shows that the claims of re- 
ligior in the education of our young peo- 
ple are not ignored by those of our popu- 
lation who have not felt it a duty to aid 
in establishing and maintaining parochial 
schools. 

Very much of the money which capi- 
talists have made out of the rich mineral 
and industrial resources of the Common- 
wealth has been used to endow institu- 
tions of learning elsewhere. Neverthe- 


less the zeal, self-sacrifice and growing 
liberality shown in the support of our 
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various public, private, and parochial 
schools and in the upbuilding of our 
higher institutions of learning, show the 
beneficent spirit which permeates the life 
and thought of our people, as well as of 
the country at large. ‘‘The founding 
and endowing of educational institutions 
on a grand scale has fairly become the 
fashion of the rich men of our day; and a 
magnificent fashion itis. It is as if our 
commercial age were already becoming 
vividly aware of the frightful extent to 
which it is sacrificing its sons to the 
Moloch of wealth, and as if it were even 
now turning eagerly to the more hopeful 
worship of the modern Apollo of Science 
and Education as the means of uplifting 
men and rendering life truly worth liv- 
ing.’’ (Bryant’s The American Scheme 
of State Education, pages 28, 29.) 


THE SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


It was a source of rejoicing among the 
school people of the State when the an- 
nouncement was made that by reason of 
the prosperous condition of the country 
there was a surplus in the treasury of the 
Commonwealth and that His Excellency, 
the Governor, would recommend the 
restoration of the half million to the 
school appropriation for the years ending 
June 1900 and 1go1. 

The friends of education should every- 
where insist that this amount be used for 
the betterment of the schools, and not for 
the reduction of local taxation or in the 
purchase of useless apparatus and showy 
appliances. 

Pennsylvania appropriates a larger pro- 
portion of its revenues for school purposes 
than any other state in the union. This 
is necessary because some kinds of prop- 
erty which other states tax locally for 
school purposes, can in Pennsylvania be 
taxed only for state purposes; hence 
property of this class cannot be made to 
contribute towards the support of the 
schools except through the regular legis- 
lative appropriation. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Last July the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association adopted a new 
constitution, changing the name to Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association 
and providing for a union of the several 
organizations of directors, superintend- 
ents and teachers. With the exception 
of a former meeting at Philadelphia, the 
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enrollment was the largest in the history 
of the Association, and comprised up- 
wards of a thousand names. A section 
of Child Study was organized and a 
circular of instructions has been prepared 
and distributed. It is a sensible, helpful 
document, the best of its kind ever pre- 
pared. For this reason it has been iu- 
corporated as an appendix to the report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. In this form it can be preserved 
for future use. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The laws regulating changes of text- 
books specify that such changes shall not 
occur oftener than once in every period 
of three years. At the time these laws 
were enacted, there were no school books 
designed to supplement the regular text- 
books. In recent years there has been a 
great improvement in the quality and 
scope of the instruction through the in- 
troduction of supplementary books. 
Books of travel written in a style adapted 
to youthful minds are now used in the 
best schools to throw light upon the reg- 
ular lessons in geography. The lessons 
in history are made more interesting by 
giving the pupils access to documents 
like Washington’s Farewell Address, to 
speeches like Webster’s reply to Hayne, 
and to reprints of the sources of histor- 
icalinformation. Books containing mas- 
ter-pieces in English literature or dis- 
cussing phases of nature study which 
have a bearing upon commercial, indus- 
trial or agricultural pursuits are utilized 
to impart knowledge which cannot be 
properly included in the text-books. 
Within the last quarter of a century the 
leading publishing houses have issued 
books of this kind with the design of 
aiding the teachers to make the instruc- 
tion more interesting and more profitable. 
Whilst it is without a doubt illegal to 
displace the regularly adopted text-books 
within the specified period of three years 
by the purchase of other books under the 
specious name of supplementary readers 
and supplementary text-books, it was 
probably not the intention of the legis- 
lature to forbid the use of a kind of books 
not in existence when the law of 1854 
was enacted. Nevertheless the law may 
be interpreted so as to exclude the use of 
all books which have not been regularly 
adopted as text-books. Many school 
boards have assumed, in the interests of 
the children, that they are empowered to 
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buy what is needed to supplement the 
regular text-books; others have given 
the law a narrower interpretation, and 
have steadily refused to purchase books 
which would have rendered invaluable 
help in the work of instruction. Legis- 
lation is needed to define the powers and 
duties of school boards in this direction. 
The schools can and should be supplied 
with the needed supplementary books, 
without causing too frequent changes of 
text-books and without imposing useless 
burdens upon taxable property. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE. 


The Convention of Normal School 
Principals, at their November meeting, 
resolved to lengthen the Normal School 
course by the addition of a year. No 
students will be graduated in the Ele- 
mentary Course after June, 1902, and the 
first classes in the new course will be 
graduated in June, 1903. This is the 
most important step of progress which 
the system has made in forty years. It 
will bring the standard of graduation 
more fully into accord with that of the 
more progressive States, and will fit the 
graduates to give more satisfactory in- 
struction in what is now growing popular 
under the name of Nature Study. 

But the added year has its chief signifi- 
cance in the direction of the higher life. 
Broader scholarship and fuller training 
on the part of those who graduate from 
our State Normal Schools, means en- 
riched instruction in our public schools. 
Teachers must know more than they are 
required to teach; otherwise they cannot 
point the way to the inviting fields which 
lie beyond the curriculum of the common 
school. They cannot create a taste for 
knowledge which they themselves have 
never tasted. Their pupils will not learn 
to appreciate the joys of the higher life if 
those who teach have not learned to think 
God’s thoughts as expressed in the uni- 
verse, and to think the best thoughts of 
the best men as enshrined in literature 
and the humanities. 

The only States which have not estab- 
lished Normal Schools for the training of 
teachers are South Carolina, Delaware 
and Ohio, and the only territories which 
belong to the same list are Alaska, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. The earnest 
struggle toestablish State Normal Schools 
in some of these States and territories 
shows that the want of them is felt where 
they do not exist. Than this, no better 
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reason can be given for continuing the 
support of our Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal Schools unless it be the fact that the 
lengthening of the course of study will 
demand additional teachers and entail 
additional expense in the purchase of 
books and apparatus. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Legislation is needed to empower the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
endorse at his discretion the Normal 
School diplomas and permanent certifi- 
cates issued in other States. Steps in this 
direction have been taken in our adjacent 
states for the purpose of establishing 
inter-state and national relations between 
the members of the teaching profession. 

The day for radical changes has passed 
by. To pull up by the roots a system of 
schools that has been growing in the 
affection and esteem of the people for 
more than half a century would be as 
unwise as to pull up an oak that has 
been growing in a given soil for that 
length of time. As little as a tree could 
thrive and become firmly rooted if it were 
replanted every two years, so little could 
our school system thrive and take deep 
root in the life of the people if it were 
radically changed at every biennial ses- 
sion of the legislature. The tree may 
need attention at times to secure harmon- 
ious development and to protect it from 
natural enemies; but serious interference 
with its natural growth can only work 
harm. Our school laws could be har- 
monized and improved by skillful codifi- 
cation, but the school system itself would 
be harmed rather than benefitted by legis- 
lation involving thorough-going changes 
in its policy or management. 

CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 

An event of more than ordinary signi- 
ficance was the conference on Agricul- 
tural Education held June 4th and sth, 
1900, at the State College. Thirteen dif- 
ferent organizations, including the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the 
Department of Agriculture, were repre- 
sented. The following resolutions were 
adopted as expressing the judgment of 
the Conference concerning the present 
need of agricultural education in Penn- 
sylvania: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
conference that nature study should be 
introduced into the public schools of this 
state. 
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Resolved, 'That this conference request 
from the next legislature an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 per year for two years for 
the Pennsylvania State College to defray 
the expenses of continuing the prepara- 
tion and distribution to the teachers of 
the public schools of the state bulletins 
and leaflets on nature study with special 
reference to Agriculture. 

Resolved, That this conference urges 
the legislature to provide for carrying 
into effect the Act of June 28, 1895, pro- 
viding for the establishment of township 
high schools. 

Resolved, That we request the state 
legislature to make sufficient appropria- 
tion for the erection and maintenance at 
the Pennsylvania State College of a suit- 
able building for the teaching of the dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture, including 
dairying and forestry. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 


As early as 1843, and for some years 
thereafter, the State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction, in their annual re- 
ports, urged upon the legislature the 
need of a monthly periodical in the inter- 
est of common school education which 
should be recognized as the official organ 
of the school department. In 1855 Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal was recog- 
nized by law as this official organ. It 
contains the decisions and instructions 
of the department for nearly half a cen- 
tury and is its only continuous historic 
record now in existence. In its forty- 
eight volumes everything essential and 
almost everything of importance have 
been preserved; and but for it the recent 
destruction of the Capitol building would 
have left the State absolutely without 
nine-tenths of its educational history as 
stored in the archives of the school de- 
partment. ‘Two years ago the appropria- 
tion by which Zhe /Journal was sent to 
the secretary of every school board failed 
to pass the legislature, and the monthly 
message of the school department to 
every school district was made impossible. 

The three leading educational bodies 
of the State, the Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, the State Association of School 
Directors, and the State Educational As- 
sociation, have during the past year, by 
unanimous vote, adopted strong resolu- 
tions urging that Zhe School Journal be 
sent, as heretofore, to each school dis- 
trict; and we but endorse the general sen- 
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timent of school superintendents of every 
grade, and of intelligent school directors 
and friends of education in all parts of 
the State, in earnestly recommending 
that the long established relation of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, inter- 
rupted during the past two years, be 
again restored, and that the necessary 
appropriation to that end be made by the 
legislature. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


This year most of the superintendents 
wrote brief historical sketches of the de- 
velopment of the public schools during 
the last quarter of a century, and it is 
hoped that those who failed to do so will 
embody the available historical material 
in their next annual report. A compari- 
son of the statistics shows an encouraging 
increase in the average length of the 
term, in buildings, libraries and other 
school equipments, in the amount of 
money expended for school purposes, and 
in the scholarship or grade of certificate 
attained by those who teach. Many 
rural districts show no increase in the 
average salary paid to the teachers. In 
view of this fact the statement is some- 
times made that the schools outside of 
the cities have not improved during the 
last twenty-five years. Such statements 
give the thoughtful reader a nervous 
tremor like that which Max Miller felt 
whenever he saw a sentence beginning 
with ‘‘ The people of India,’’ or ‘‘ All the 
Brahmans,”’ or ‘‘ All the Buddhists.”’ 
Sweeping condemnation is no more ap- 
plicable to all the schools or to any class 
of schools than it is to all the inhabitants 
of India or to any class of its numerous 
population. ‘The average critic knows as 
little of rural schools as the average 
writer knows of the peoples of the far 
East. This remark applies to very many 
assertions in regard to the present condi- 
tion of the schools in country districts. 
On general grounds it is assumed that all 
urban schools are excellent and that all 
tural schools are inferior. The assump- 
tion crops out in newspaper editorials, in 
legislative debates, and in discussions 
bearing upon the distribution of the 
school appropriation. Nothing could be 
more fallacious and more unjust. In the 
bestowal of talent the Creator is not par- 
tial to any particular section or spot upon 
the earth’s surface. In proportion to the 
population there is as much native ability 
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in the country as in the city. Whenever 
a beginner of superior teaching talent is 
put in charge of a school in the back- 
woods, the quality of the instruction may 
excel that of many a school in the city. 
But at the first opportunity the skillful 
teacher goes off to school in quest of 
special training, and ultimately locates in 
a district whose directors aim to secure 
the best teachers by offering the best pay. 
Good teachers naturally gravitate to the 
cities, which pay the best salaries and 
offer employment for nine or ten months. 
This in connection with shorter annual 
terms operates against the efficiency of 
the schools in country districts. ; 

On the other hand, there are factors 
which operate in favor of rural schools. 
In the country one seldom hears of com- 
plaints that the pupils have too much to 
study and that they grow nervous from 
too many branches in the curriculum. 
Evening study is not displaced by fash- 
ionable parties for children, by junior 
societies organized in the name of the 
church, and by other well-meant schemes 
of improvement and enjoyment which 
keep children up late at night and send 
them to school fatigued, nervous and 
unable to think and study. Sound sleep, 
healthful diet, fresh air and an abundance 
of exercise prepare the brain for study, 
and the school is not blamed for injury 
done to the children by the social life of 
the home. Comparison of the pupils in 
rural schools with those attending school 
in the cities, is sufficient to convince the 
careful observer that although worry and 
undue memory work have disastrous con- 
sequences, children suffer more from the 
late hours and overpressure of fashionable 
society than from the tasks prescribed by 
the school. Parents who have transmitted 
to. their offspring sound minds in sound 
bodies and who see to it that their home 
observes the laws of health, are sometimes 
compelled to ask for more rather than 
less work at school, and to seek schools 
which prescribe intellectual tasks suitable 
in both quantity and quality for bright 
and healthy boys. 


OTHER MISLEADING STATEMENTS. 


Sweeping statements in regard to in- 
efficient teaching, crowded courses of 
study, over-pressure of pupils, are always 
misleading. Such statements generally 
contain enough truth to make the false 
impressions which they convey extremely 
hurtful to children and more or less dan- 
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gerous to the best interests of the schools. 
Hasty generalizations of this sort are 
frequently based upon the observation of 
delicate children. The diet of a child of 
weak constitution deserves careful atten- 
tion, but is no guide in regulating the 
diet of other children. Nor should the 
intellectual diet suitable for a child of 
nervous temperament be made a norm 
for all children. Universal statements in 
regard to over-pressure at school no longer 
rob the teachers of joy in their work, be- 
cause under the stimulus of child-study 
they examine each case of complaint on 
its own merits and aim to prescribe work 
upon that basis. In no long time they 
discover that judicious study at school 
and at home does not interfere with the 
health, sleep and appetite of the average 
boy or with his spirit of fun and mischief 
and his inclination to play and fight. 
Another misleading statement recently 
made and frequently reiterated asserts 
that the public schools are doing little or 
nothing for the farmer’s sons and daught- 
ers. The history of civilization shows 
how utterly groundless such a statement 
is. According to the investigations of 
Lewis Morgan, John Fiske and others, 
civilized life is separated from barbarism 
by the use of a phonetic alphabet, just as 
barbarians can be distinguished from 
savages by the use of pottery. Pottery 
enables man to cook his food properly, 
whilst a phonetic alphabet enables him 
to record his knowledge and discoveries 
for the benefit of future generations. The 
above-named authorities distinguish three 
stages of barbarian culture, the first, 
characterized by the domestication of 
animals (excepting the dog, which also 
belongs to savages who live by hunting); 
the second, by tillage of the soil, and the 
third, by the working of metals and the 
smelting of iron ore. Hence these occu- 
pations cannot save a people from lapsing 
into barbarism. Schools sprang into ex- 
istence when the human race began to 
use a phonetic alphabet. By .teaching 
the rising generation to read and write 
and cipher, the school saves the multi- 
tudes from the possibility of lapsing back 
into barbarism. Improvement in the 


breed of horses and cattle, advances in 
the methods of tilling the soil, and giant 
strides in the use of metals, although of 
incalculable value, are not so definitely 
characteristic of civilized life as the rigkt 
use of books. Hence in banishing illiter- 
acy and making ignorance impossible, the 
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schools are conferring a priceless boon not 
only upon our farming population but 
upon all classes of society. ‘‘God Joves 
the common people,’’ said Abraham Lin- 
coln, ‘‘or He wouid not have made so 
many of them.’’ A government of the 
people should love all the children well 
enough to put them in possession of the 
culture which lifts them above the various 
stages of savage and barbarian life. 

Do the three R’s constitute all that the 
school should teach the people free of 
charge? Some who fear that much 
schooling will make the people discon- 
tented, favor systems of education like 
those of the Old World, in which the 
children of the peasants can get only an 
education in the rudiments, higher edu- 
cation being placed beyond their reach 
by the tuition fees charged in the govern- 
ment high schools. The new world is 
working upon a different theory. Thomas 
H. Burrowes believed that high schools 
would spring up all over the State not 
more than six miles apart. This idea 
has been realized in Ohio, Indiana and 
other Western States. The report of the 
State School Commissioner of Ohio con- 
tains a list of over nine hundred township 
high-schools. The State Superintendent 
of Indiana writes that they have nine 
hundred high schools in that State. 

A rough estimate based upon our entire 
population as compared with the total 
population of the cities, boroughs and 
townships having graded schools, shows 
that high school advantages are not ac- 
cessible to about one-sixth of our people. 
Is it just to deprive these of the advant- 
ages which are within reach of pupils in 
the more favored districts of this and 
other States? A small appropriation in 
aid of township high schools would do 
more to stimulate the rural school and to 
raisé the standard of instruction than 
many times the same amount added to 
the annual appropriation and distributed 
without conditions looking to the im- 
provement of the schools. The number 
of classes in ungraded schools makes it 
impossible for the teachers to accomplish 
much more than they are now accom- 
plishing. Central high schools would 
enlarge the scope of instruction, keep the 
pupils at school to a riper age, and render 
possible the instruction concerning the 
soil and animal and vegetable life, which 
lies at the basis of agricultural and indus- 
trial prosperity. The sustenance of a 
people ultimately depends upon the soil, 
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and books lose their value when a people 
sever their contact with the soil. The 
interest which urban schools are taking 
in the study of nature is, therefore, a 
hopeful sign. As soon as lessons in na- 
ture shall be given from the farmer’s point 
of view, a similar interest in this kind of 
study will spring up in the country. Too 
often the instruction is given from the 
standpoint of pure science and by persons 
who have never followed a plow or helped 
to raise and harvest acrop. A system of 
township high schools would in no long 
time elevate the rural schools by making 
the instruction more practical from the 
farmer’s point of view. 

It cannot be reiterated too often or 
emphasized too strongly that a system of 
schools can never be far behind or far in 
advance of public opinion. The creation 
of public sentiment in favor of good 
schools should, therefore, be one of the 
chief aims of school officials and of the 
friends of popular education. No graver 
duty than this rests upon those in charge 
of school supervision. To the discharge 
of this duty the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, his Deputies, and the other 
officials, have devoted the best of their 
time, effort and attention. 

Respectfully submitted, 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
Sor the school year ending June 4, 1900, 
including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 


OS ara a eee ee x 2,510 
Number of schools. ...... 28,330 
Number of graded schools . 15,720 
Number of superintendents. . . 140 
Number of male teachers. . 9,394 
Number of female teachers. . 19,996 
Whole number of teachers . . . 29,390 
Average salaries of male teachers 

permonth.........- $44 25 
Average salaries of female teach- 

erspermonth.. ..... 37 74 
Average length of school term in 

a ae 8.33 
Whole number of pupils... 1,151,880 
Average number of pupils in 

daily attendance . , 854,640 
Cost of school houses, purchas- 

ing, building, renting, etc. $4,164,126 76 
Teachers’ wages. . 11,205,482 61 
Cost of school text-books . 806,148 30 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text-books, including maps, 

globes, etc., mot including 

Philadelphia. ........ 422,696 87 
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35 

Fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses . . 4,878,540 36 
Totalexpenditures...... 21,476,994 90 


State appropriation for the school ¥ 
year ending June 5, 1899. . 5,500,000 00 
Estimated value of school prop- 
Ps 8 sie oe ee ef 54,797,506 32 
Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year, ending June 5, 1899 (including 


Philadelphia). 
Net increase in number of dis- 

tricts . . ; 17 
Increase in number of schools 362 
Decrease in number of graded 

MEME 58 cic as ws 1,185 
Increase in number of male teach- 

Oe ed we ek He ee 34 
Increase in number of female 

ee ee a ee 527 
Decrease in salary of male teach- 

ere per Month. . 2. 6. . 02 
Decrease in salary of female 

teachers permonth ... . Ce) 
Increase in length of school term, 

a il er erate 3 
Decrease in number of pupils. 472 
Increase in teachers’ wages $455,768 92 
Increase in cost of buildings, pur- 

chasing and renting 594,305 82 
Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 

gencies, debts and interest paid 79,687 54 


Condition of System, not including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 


Increase. 
Number of districts. 2,509 17 
Number of schools . 24,818 321 
Number of pupils . 1,004,485 de. 2,505 
Average daily at- 

tendance... 728,493 dc. 1,399 
Per cent. of attend- 

roa 85 
Average length of 

school term in 

months ..... 8.09 34 
Number of male 

teachers 9,194 27 
Number of female 

teachers .. . ; 16,684 493 
Whole number of 

teachers ee 25,878 520 
Average salary of 

male teachers per 

month . . $41 62 de. 06 
Average salary of fe- 

male teachers - 

mouth 32 66 de. 07 
Cost of school sup- 

plies other than 

text-books 422,696 87 14,550 57 
Teachers’ wages . 8,772,566 65 414,473 66 
Fuel and contingen- 

CHG t & 6k ei 4,474,192 82 71,930 39 
Cost of text-books. 953,159 09 27,846 74 
Purchasing, building 

and repairing 

houses... . 3,061,523 90 324,626 86 
Total expenditures . 17,384,139 33 753,429 22 
Average number of 

mills on dollar for 

school purposes . 5.12 1.34 
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Average number of 
mills on dollar for 


building purposes 2.64 .06 
Amount of tax lev- 
See eee 10,500,962 67 422,391 80 
Philadelphia, 
Number of schools. ..... . 3,512 
Number of male teachers. . 200 
Number of female teachers. . 3,312 


Average salary of male teachers 


permomth ....-.-sc+ee-s $165 30 
Average salary of female teachers 

per month ae rks et Henne a 63 30 
Number of pupils in school at end 

CE 6 5 6 5 6 et ees 147,395 
Average attendance .....-. 126,147 
Teachers’ wages... ...-.. $2,432,915 96 
Cost of school houses and repairs 1,102,602 86 
Cost of books, fuel, stationery and 

contingencies .......-. 404,347 54 
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IDA GILBERT MYERS. 





HIS is a true story; the story of the 

finest school, in spirit, that I have 
ever seen. (And, after all, this ‘‘ spirit,’’ 
soul, motive—whatever it is—makes up 
the best part of most of the things of life, 
I ween.) It was just the kind of school 
that you and I can have, too, if we are as 
wise, as industrious, and as little afraid 
of hard work as was the person who, out 
of most unhopeful and discouraging ex- 
ternals, wrought a condition of healthy 
interest and growth in the community 
where he was placed, and besides this, 
gave to other workers the good gift of 
inspiration. 

Down on the river front in one of our 
large and most beautiful cities are gath- 
ered the houses that belong to these 
quarters everywhere — narrow houses, 
cramped, in most cases poorly kept, in 
all cases unattractive, because the condi- 
tions of life are hard here. Here ‘‘the 
slave of the wheel of labor ’’ knows little 
of leisure or loveliness. Here the still 
worse slave of idleness rots in stupidity, 
spiritlessness and misery. No need to 
linger over this, for you all know the 
place in its ugliness and unsightliness. 
You know, too, that out of these houses 
swarm the prolific broods of poverty — 
those inheritors of weariness, discourage- 
ment, sullenness, suspicion, cupidity, and 
resentment—whose elemental childhood 
is all but buried under the smothering 
horrors of deprivation and distress. 

Here, too, in the midst, is the school- 
house of the neighborhood, where this 
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unpromising youth is to get a start to- 
ward something like responsible matur- 
ity. It presents no marked contrast to 
its surroundings. We might stop here 
to wonder why the finest buildings, the 
most complete appliances, and the best 
teachers are so often placed where they 
are the least needed, with those who 
have good homes and refined associations, 
while the mediocre teacher, the neglected 
building and the greatest meagreness of 
equipment are given to those who need 
so much. However, that is another 
story, whose telling is not for us. 

As I was saying, I went to the school 
partly because it was my business to go, 
but largely to see what the Boy was 
doing. Have I told you that the teacher 
was a boy? Well, he was; and the kind, 
too, that was very likely to be doing 
something different from the rest of us, 
so we kept an eye on him—to our own 
enlightenment and advantage. On going 
into the room the first impression was 
that of exceeding lightness and bright- 
ness, as if one had walked into the sun- 
light instead of out of it, very pleasingly 
different from the dingy approaches to 
the place. The room itself was some- 
thing. to wonder at and to delight in. 
First of all, it was exhilaratingly clean. 
Everything that could shine shone, sug- 
gesting the spick-and-span quality of the 
New England kitchen more than any- 
thing else. Not a spot of dirt or speck 
of dust anywhere. Everything was hung 
up that ought to be, and everything else 
was exactly where it could give the 
greatest advantage of convenience or 
adornment. The glowing pride displayed 
by all in this spotless and well-arranged 
place, the effort to keep it like this at all 
times, the influence that it most certainly 
had had on the personal habits of the 
children, set one to thinking, at once, of 
the purely educative value of the simple 
housekeeping of the schoolroom. To 
this foundation of order and cleanliness 
and convenience had been added the suc- 
cessful effort to make the room attractive. 
It was a beautiful room, too. The best 
of it was that it had been made so entirely 
by the Boy and his children. There 
were plants in all the windows — strong, 
sturdy, clean-foliaged plants, that grew, 
and grew under the benificent ministra- 
tions of sun and water and willing small 
hands. These plants, like everything 
else there, seemed to be doing their best. 
On a light side of the room a generous 
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earth-filled box simply rioted in moss, 
and fern, and trailing vines, in spring 
blossoms of hepatica, anemone and violet, 
all energetic and ambitious, instead of 
being choked, and starved,and ineffective, 
as so many of our schoolroom plants are. 

The Boy said that these made the basis 
for much work, and, what was better still, 
recalled often that great day when the 
whole school had taken its first little 
journey in the world to gather these 
woody things and to enjoy life together 
outside, as only liberated school children 
can. An oleander tree, a donation, with 
more industrious spring plants in the 
tub at its base, greened a corner of the 
room, and on every desk was a cup, glass, 
vase—anything that would hold water— 
containing flowers—dandelion, daisy, or 
what not. Any live plant thing was 
welcomed and well treated. The most 
teachery of us teachers are, at this point, 
picturing overturned dishes, trickling 
tills of moisture, sopping of water, confu- 
sion, irritation, reproof, and a general 
tumbling down of this fine building up. 
These were not there. Not a thing of 
the kind happened. There was in the 
place a very unassuming, indeed uncon- 
scious, display of personal responsibility, 
which, if sustained and given opportu- 
nities for growth, mnst make excellent 
preparation for the later life problems 
outside the schoolroom. Around the 
room were pictures, dozens of them at a 
cent apiece, pictures whose originals the 
world has been calling good ever since 
Art was young. With these the boys 
and girls were growing up, absorbing 
them, knowing them, liking them. 
Landseer and Leighton, Reynolds and 
Bonheur were found, upon trial, to be 
their friends and real neighbors through 
the able advocacy of sympathy and ad- 
miration. ‘These, too, had set on foot 
trips abroad to the art gallery and the 
picture shops, whose existence, even, had 
. been hitherto unknown to these young 
river folks, and from which they had 
gathered impressions and drawing tastes 
that must later mean something, at least, 
of refinement and pleasure. 

In this remarkable day home built by 
the Boy and the children was the busi- 
est, happiest, hardiest community that 
can be imagined. The sharpness and 
hardness of these particular young lives 
had softened into interest, pride, energy, 
elation—-I am tempted to say exaltation— 
that made every item of work or play go 
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with a snap, a spring, a spontaneity that 
was truly inspiring. 

The lesson—one of them—was in lan- 
guage based on plant study. One after 
another, or several at a time, those pupils, 
confident, ready, serious, went to the 
board to draw the plant in hand. This 
they did with a directness, a freedom, 
and a fidelity that gave hopeful promise 
for any other business in which they 
might engage. Sometimes one talked as 
he drew—not an easy thing to do—giving 
facts about color, number of parts, place 
of growth, and time of blossoming. This 
was done with none of the distressing, 
time-wasting timidity so often shown by 
pupils. This confidence, no doubt, had 
been secured by the habitual respect for 
their work which was so in evidence on 
this particular day. Sometimes one was 
asked to make a story about the plant. 
It came with an ease and consistency that 
I have seen nowhere else. Probably no 
one ever laughed at these stories or pro- 
nounced them altogether bad. 

The teaching itself seemed to me most 
unusual. It was done with such an ap- 
pearance of inconsequence, of courtesy 
and sympathy. Under this light touch, 
though, there was a steady grasp and a 
well-ordered plan. Much of it consisted 
in giving the pupils opportunities to do 
something, to say something, to be some- 
thing, to give a judgment, an opinion, 
advice even. At every instant there was 
the little quick throwing back to them by 
the teacher, to which they responded 
with the rapidity and alertness of young 
terriers. A happy free laugh sometimes 
came out, and nobody was shocked. 

A little girl sitting in front of me, and 
slightly diverted by my newness, turned, 
while we whispered after this fashion: 
‘* Our teacher is very nice to us.’’ (Great 
pride of proprietorship here.) ‘‘So I 
see,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ He says maybe we may 
come to school all summer.’’ ‘‘ You 
don’t want to come to school in hot 
weather!’ ‘‘Oh, yes wedo! He gives 
us pleasure.’’ And here a faint suspi- 
cion and distrust crossed her face lest I 
might be the Mighty Someone who 
could put a stop to such: joys as swelter- 
ing in hot schoolhouses through July and 
August. Sometime you may hear how 
he did do this very thing, and how soon 
not only the children, but half the par- 
ents in the neighborhood ‘‘came to 
school,’’ too. ; 

Reluctantly I left that place, for I was 
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full of enthusiasm, reverence, even, for 
teacher and pupils. The Boy said, ‘‘I 
am going to see the lady to the car.’’ 
That was all. They threw back a little 
square, understanding look of good-fel- 
lowship for him and one of interest in 
me, I am proud to say, though I doubt 
not that it was born out of the fact that 
this wonderful friend of theirs deemed me 
worthy of so much consideration; and so 
we left them without advice or admoni- 
tion, sure that they would continue to 
faithfully carry on the business of the 
hour. 

Delighted? Why, I haven’t gotten 
over it yet, with months between this 
and it, and I hope I never shall. We 
can all do it, too. Noonecan say, ‘‘ But 
he had such an advantage,’’ for he didn’t 
have, except that he is himself, which I 
grant is a gain over many of us. He 
had everything that ordinarily counts as 
disadvantage; but with the simple tools 
of industry, sympathy, sense, and a true 
idea of values and adaptability, he 
wrought wonders of good in that commu- 
nity along the river front. As for me, 
every day since I was blessed by this in- 
spirational experience, it has made me 
sing and aspire: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea. 
American Primary Teacher. 
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THE LAND OF CONTENT. 





HE dear land of content! Many of us 

never reach it, and fewer still have 
learned to live in it, says Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler in the Adantic. The world 
preaches contiuually that it is only to be 
found at the end of a long road of ambi- 
tion and accumulation; that content 
means success, and success means content ; 
but certainly something of content can be 
found in untrammeled doing—in getting 
above the barriers which block the ordi- 
nary course of energy, and becoming a 
law unto one’s self. This, which is the 
cheerful privilege of the rich, becomes 
also the privilege of the happy man 
whose life is in his garden. There he 
evades the rule of the powerful. He 


may move his paths hither and yon,— 
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and he breaks no law and invades no 
man’s inherited or purchased privileges. 
He can make and unmake, according to 
his instinct of improvement, with a free 
hand and no accountability. Within 
these limits he possesses the independ- 
ence, the actual omnipotence, which only 
the largest success in the world may 
give. His roses and lilies will answer 
joyfully to his wishes. If he says, 
‘‘Stand there in the sun,’’ there they 
will stand. If he chooses to transplant 
them, they do not resist nor murmur, but 
go cheerfully to the place where he would 
have them, rendering him his due of 
spreading leaves and odorous blossoms. 
If he says, ‘‘Stand here in the shadow,”’’ 
they will do their best to make sunshine 
in a shady place. In short, if power to 
carry out what one wisely wishes makes 
for content, it is surely to be found in a 
man’s own cultivated acre. 





THE TEACHER’S SPIRIT. 





BY SAMUEL FINDLAY. 





visor, I have often found it hard to 
discover the secret of the success or fail- 
ure of teachers. Some from whom I ex- 
pected little have proved very capable 
and successful. Others, from whom I 
expected much, have failed utterly or 
have ranked only as mediocres. 

The signs of a good teacher do not al- 
ways appear on the surface. The teach- 
er’s inner life and spirit determine his 
real worth, and these are not easily dis- 
covered. 

It was said of an eminent character of 
old that he was preferred above presi- 
dents and princes, because an excellent 
spirit was in him. Indeed, it is always 
the excellent spirit in a man that gives 
him desirable and lasting distinction. 
And pre-eminently, it is the excellent 
spirit in the teacher that gives him his 
greatest power, that fits him for the best 
work of a teacher. 

Without attempting an exhaustive 
analysis, I present a few of the more 
obvious elements of the excellent spirit 
which the teacher should seek with whole 
mind and heart and soul. 

At the head stands child-likeness. To 
be child-like is not to be childish. There 
is nothing in the child-like spirit incon- 
sistent with the sturdiest manliness or 


- a long experience as a school super- 
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the most mature womanliness. When 
the disciples of Jesus strove among them- 
selves for pre-eminence in the new king- 
dom, He took a little child, and_having 
set him in the midst, He said: ‘“Who- 
soever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven.’’ These words must 
always impress us with the excellence of 
childlikeness. It is the passport to the 
better life. One cannot contemplate 
without desiring not only to understand 
it, but also to possess it. But it is a very 
high attainment—the highest the soul 
reaches in this life. No greater task can 
a strong man set for himself than to be- 
come child-like in the fullest sense. 

But what is it to be child-like? One 
writer answers well in these words: ‘To 
be child-like is to be harmless and void of 
offense; to be so pure as not to under- 
stand the suggestions of impurity; to be 
unselfish and unworldly; to ‘take no 
anxious thought for the morrow,’ fully 
believing and trusting that ‘our Father 
knoweth that we have need of these 
things,’ and to be willing to follow where 
He leads the way. Only a true, pure, 
loving soul can be child-like. 

Next after child-likeness may be 
named an earnest spirit. The world owes 
far more to earnest men and women than 
it does to genius. It is not by strokes of 
genius, but by earnest plodding, that the 
world’s work is done. Few are highly 
gifted; great talent is scarce; but all may 
be in earnest. One man thoroughly in 
earnest is worth a regiment of dawdlers. 

Real earnestness in the teacher does 
not manifest itself in fussiness or noise. 
Shallow water ripples and bubbles; the 
deep stream runs still. Earnest souls 
are deep and calm, but they move on 
with irresistible force. Something of 
earnestness is due to the blood in the 
arteries, to the secretions of the liver and 
stomach, and to natural temperament; 
but more to heart and conscience. It is 
not wanting where there are a high sense 
3 duty, and clear and right views of 
ife. 

How different the atmosphere of a 
school having a teacher with glowing 
fervency of spirit from that of one having 
an indifferent, languid teacher! the one 
a continual inspiration and benediction, 
the other a weariness and loathing. The 
earnest teacher takes interest in his 


pupils and puts heart into his work. 
Another characteristic of the excellent 
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spirit is zwgenuousness. It is the opposite 


of sly cunning or craftiness. An ingen- 
uous person is open, candid, and free 
from equivocation. He is ‘‘ actuated by 
a native simplicity and artlessness which - 
make him willing to confess his faults, 
and make known his sentiments without 
reserve. Ingenuousness is not inconsist- 
ent with a reasonable prudence or a sense 
of propriety as to when to speak and 
when to keep silence. ‘‘ A fool uttereth 
all his mind, but a wise man keepeth it 
in till afterwards.’’ Craftiness and dis- 
guise usually accompany a sense of ill- 
desert or ill-design, but find no place. in 
a truly noble soul. ‘‘ Round dealing,’ 
says Bacon, ‘‘is the honor of man’s 
nature. The ablest men that ever were 
had all an openness and frankness of 
dealing, and a name of certainty and 
veracity.”’ 

The ingenuous teacher really gains the 
confidence of his pupils, and they uncon- 
sciously grow into his likeness. 

Still another characteristic of the excel- 
lent spirit is magnanimity. ‘The mag- 
nanimous person is literally great of 
mind — magnus, great, animus, mind. 
He takes a broad, generous view of all 
things, and is disposed to look on the 
good in life and conduct. 

The magnanimous spirit in the teacher 
lifts him above the petty annoyances of 
the school-room, and keeps him from 
magnifying the faults and weaknesses of 
his pupils. How often is the whole work 
and influence of the teacher marred and 
hindered by a narrow self-seeking ! 

No misdemeanor of a pupil should be 
treated as a personal offense or an insult 
to the teacher, but rather as an offense 
against good order and propriety. A 
teacher’s efforts to repair or secure 
amends for his own offended dignity or 
wounded pride will prove a losing game. 

Many of the minor faults of pupils 
should be seen by the teacher as though 
he saw them not. And the teacher 
should be too magnanimous to harbor a 
grudge against either pupils or their 
parents. How much of this world’s 
good is destroyed, and how much of indi- 
vidual comfort is taken out of life by the 
malevolent feelings and enmities indulged 
among men! ‘The teacher’s own com- 
fort, as well as his success in his work, 
requires the ‘‘ laying aside of all malice, 
and all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, 
and all evil speaking.’’ 

But the last and greatest and best is 
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Jove. It is this that Prof. Drummond 
calls ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World.’’ Love in the teacher’s heart is 
the mightiest force in the schoolroom. 
Every teacher should have a great big 
heart full of it, and should be most ready 
to pour it out on those who need it most. 
The real test of love in the teacher is its 
readiness to flow for the unlovely — the 
wayward and neglected. What a bene- 
diction, what a blessing, is a loving 
teacher to the heart-hungry waifs found 
in nearly every school ! 

One blessed thing about love is that 
the more of it one gives the more he has. 
**To love abundantly is to live abun- 
dantly, and to love forever is to live for- 
ever.’’ Truly, love zs ‘‘the greatest thing 
in the world.’? — Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 








BY WM. H. SHEDWICK. 





HAVE been assigned to read before 

this body my views on a subject in 
which I have been deeply interested— 
that of public school libraries—and I 
may say that it is a subject that is at 
present occupying much of the attention 
of our best educators. 

It is needless for me to point out the 
value of outside reading for pupils. Every 
college in the country realizes the broad- 
ening value of such reading and depends, 
in a large measure, on the library for its 
good accomplishment. But, after all, 
only a very small percentage of our boys 
and girls get to college. Why should 
not the public school students, who form 
the backbone of our country, have the 
same opportunities? They are our future 
citizens and we should deem it our duty, 
as well as a pleasure, as their overseers, 
to furnish some way in which they can 
obtain knowledge outside of the routine 
of their daily studies. 

No matter how early a child is obliged 
to leave school, if he leaves with a taste 
formed for good, solid and wholesome 
reading, his education will not stop with 
his school days, but progress to the end 
of his life. And we owe this advantage 
to every child in our schools. 





Read by Mr. Wm. J. Shedwick, of Coopers- 
burg, before the School Directors’ Convention 
of Lehigh County during the late session of the 
County Institute. 
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Already, as I will show later, a number 
of the public schools in this county have 
been provided with libraries. In the 
cities, the big free libraries do an immense 
amount of good by supplying books to 
all classes and all ages especially among 
the poor. (And it is interesting to note 
that the librarian of the free library in 
Philadelphia has said that it is the poorer 
class that calls for the best books.) These 
advantages we, unfortunately, do not 
possess in the country. There are homes, 
I am told, where the family has no read- 
ing matter—not even the daily news- 
paper. I have been informed that there 
are some who will not allow their chil- 
dren to read books of any kind! .I am 
sorry to think that there are such people 
in existence, in this age of the world that 
we are proud to call so enlightened, when 
the advantage of a good, substantial 
fund of general knowledge does so much 
to help our boys and girls to make their 
way in the world. And this way we 
older ones know is a difficult one at best 
—and we should do what we can to give 
the children the best possible equipment. 
Not to do so is, in my opinion, a crime. 

If we have libraries in our schools we 
place: good reading matter before the eyes 
of the pupils. There could be—and there 
should be—no excuse for the children 
not having books to1ead. The plan that 
has been found to work well in districts 
where school libraries have been estab- 
lished is for the children to have the 
privilege of taking the books home to 
read at their leisure. The librarian holds 
them responsible for the care of the book. 

I have heard it said that the country 
school boy is a very destructive animal 
and that it would be hard to induce him 
to read good books. I do not think that 
is the case. I think that the country 
boy has not had a fair chance. He may 
not always be a possible Lincoln or Gar- 
field, but he is usually a healthy, vigor- 
ous animal, full of energy that must have 
an outlet, and possessing an imagination 
that must be fed. Left to himself he will 
probably devour ‘‘ Dare Devil Dick, the 
Terror of the Rockies,’’ or some such 
stuff, and will think it noble to try and 
imitate the hero. 

I think most people overlook the fact 
that children are just such creatures, full 
of imagination. It depends on us whether 
this imagination is perverted or buried, 
or trained to become a powerful factor in 
the child’s well-being. Remember, that 
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to be a successful scientist, an engineer, 
a builder or a successful man in any walk 
of life, this faculty of imagination needs 
to be trained. I know of nothing that so 
seems to fill the bill as a good library. 

Some of you might say: ‘‘ Well, what 
sort of a library would you advise for the 
school?’’ I would say, select books that 
especially suit your needs. Don’t stock 
your shelves with ready-made libraries. 
The key-note of success is to have the 
books that will interest the children. 
You know the old saying about leading 
the horse to the water. The same thing 
applies to children and books. Study 
their tastes and needs. Mental feeding 
is much like physical feeding. Many 
things that are suitable for adults could 
not be digested by the child’s mind. 
Children don’t like abstract things. 
They like books that appeal to the im- 
agination or have come, in some way, in 
the lines of their experience. For in- 
stance, a life of Daniel Boone would be 
eagerly read and re-read by school chil- 
dren, where a less picturesque biography 
would fall flat. At the same time it 
would develop the mind of the child to 
read and appreciate similar works. Boys 
(and girls, too) are usually interested in 
‘works that treat of nature, agriculture, 
electricity, telegraphy, civil engineering 
and the like. The particular books 
should be selected by the teacher with 
care. On all these subjects works that 
are at once entertaining and strictly accu- 
rate in point of information are now ob- 
tainable at fair prices. 

There is a list of books (about 60 vol- 
umes, I think) recommended by the 
Council of College Requirements to be 
read by the candidate for college before 
passing the entrance examination. This 
will be a very suggestive list for the 
teacher to study. The books are selected 
from English classical literature. They 
include history, biography, oratory, es- 
says, travels and poetry. And it is to be 
particularly noted that they include a 
large percentage of the best fiction. The 
importance of good stimulating fiction in 
moulding character is too frequently 
overlooked. For instance, take ‘‘’ Tom 
Brown.’’ No boy ever lived who was 
not made more manly by reading that 
immortal classic of English school life. 
So, while every school library in this 
county should contain certain standard 
works, and particularly a history of 
Pennsylvania, and, where obtainable, a 
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good county history, the merely didactic 
part of the library must not be made too 
prominent. A book that won’t be read 
is of no use. On the other hand, care 
must be exercised to avoid the trashy 
wishwashy sort of books that give an en- 
tirely false view of life, and really unfit 
children for the struggle of existence. 

The word library, I am afraid, seems 
a big one to most people. It suggests a 
big building and lots of money to spend. 
This is not so. The great thing is to 
begin your library and it will grow 
naturally. Invite your scholars and 
their parents to donate volumes to the 
school library. Enter the name of the 
donor in the book given; also in your 
library book. In this -way you will 
doubtless get a number of harmless and 
useful books. At least, they will make 
your library look larger. And the larger 
your library grows the more interest peo- 
ple will take in it. Nearly everybody 
will help the successful enterprise along. 
What you want to do is to get books. 

I need not suggest ways of raising 
money. You have all had more or less 
experience of that in church work. But 
I can tell you that good books were never 
so cheap. Good editions of standard 
authors can be bought, bound in cloth, 
for 15 cents a volume. Better ones cau 
be obtained for 25 cents. 

What course would you pursue to pur- 
chase said libraries? I will read you a 
letter from our County Superintendent, 
Mr. Alvin Rupp: 

‘* The act of June 28, 1895, empowered 
directors to levy a tax not exceeding one 
mill for the purchase and improvement 
and maintenance of a school library. 
We are glad to note that our School 
Boards can generously assist the teachers 
in their efforts in this direction by ap- 
propriating funds to assist in the pur- 
chase of books. There are 309 schools 
in the county exclusive of Allentown. 
There are now about 95 libraries. to 
which the pupils of about 200 schools 
have access. The number of books in 
the various libraries ranges from a dozen 
volumes to 700 volumes. I am notin a 
position to give you the total value of 
these books, but a fair estimate: would 
place it at about $3,800. Many of these 
books were donated by friends of the 
cause and the rest were secured by the 
teachers and pupils with money secured 
by private subscriptions and entertain- 
ments.’’ 
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EDUCATION THAT DOES NOT 
EDUCATE. 


N the October Atlantic Monthly Pro- 

fessor L. B. R. Briggs, the Dean of 
Harvard University, reports his observa- 
tions on the results of modern educational 
methods in a paper entitled ‘‘Some Old 
Fashioned Doubts about New Fashioned 
Education.’’ The doubts which the dean 
expresses must have occurred to most 
people who have considered the subject, 
and his keen, witty and wise article, 
based on wide experience with the stu- 
dent raw materiai which comes to the 
University from secondary schools, and 
public schools, should be read by educa- 
tors, teachers and especially by the par- 
ents of pupils. He voices a common 
sense protest against the overcrowded 
curriculum, the fads and whimsies which 
are of late given free play in popular edu- 
cation, and points out the discouraging 
results in character training and solid, 
accurate learning. He says: 

** We see parents—possibly we are par- 
ents—-who bring up children ‘along the 
lines of least resistance,’ and we know 
what the children are. Is it illogical to 
infer that children taught at school ‘along 
the lines of least resistance’ are intellec- 
tually spoiled children, flabby of mind 
and will? For any responsible work we 
want men of character, not men who 
from childhood up have been personally 
conducted, and have had their education 
warped to the indolence of their minds. 

‘*Take the old system in its most mon- 
strous form—take learning Latin gram- 
mar by heart before translating any Latin 
author. Nobody now defends a practice 
so stupid, yet that wonderful feat of 
memory strengthened many a memory 
for other wonderful feats. The boy who 
mastered Andrews and Stoddard knew 
the power of patient effort, the strength 
of drudgery well done. Through a nat- 
ural reaction memory is underrated now. 
Education at the‘time when memory is 
trained easiest and best must be saved 
from the barrenness of memory work and 
must be ‘enriched.’ Even the multipli- 
cation table is threatened with banish- 
ment. We leave the straight and narrow 
way, and wobble all over the flowery 
meadows. Weare held down to accuracy 
so little that it is next to impossible to 
find a youth who can copy a list of 
printed names without misspelling. We 
have boys who cannot spell, men who 
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cannot spell, teachers who cannot spell, 
teachers of English who cannot Spell,. 
college professors who cannot spell, and 
have a mean opinion of spelling.” 

The multiplication table has been dis- 
carded by some as a-useless piece of old 
lumber. Children cannot multiply, but 
they are given a smattering of many other 
things, which are disconcerting by reason 
of their multiplicity. ‘Thoroughness, ac- 
curacy, mastery in certain indispensable 
things, which only come from persistent, 
genuine effort, have yielded in large 
measure to the delightful diversion of 
wobbling over the flowery meads, and 
after all has been said in favor of new 
methods, the fact remains and is undeni- 
able that the common school education 
does not educate in the measure which 
parents have a right to expect. Im- 
proved methods are in many instances 
excellent things, but training and educa- 
tion do not come without effort. Old 
Roger Ascham over three hundred years 
ago tried to impress upon his royal pupil, 
Queen Elizabeth, the fact that there is no 
royal road to learning, and Chinamen 
learn from Confucius that ‘‘ learning with- 
out thought is labor lost.’’ Do modern 
methods waste too much time and energy 
in trying to discover royal roads or devi- 
ous paths around solid education, while 
neglecting the patient toil and drudgery 
which are necessary for real results? 
Dean Briggs suggests such questions, 
and there is certainly something in his 
arguments.—Piila. Ledger. 


POETRY AND NATIONALITY. 
BY DR. WM. C. LAWTON. 


HE vengeance of the gods, in this life 

and the next, upon the coward and 
the traitor; the rewards, here and here- 
after, for the valiant hero; the exploits 
of the past that make the king, and the 
king’s royal line, worthy of every clans- 
man’s loyal devotion; these things the 
scald, the minstrel, the bard, and he 
alone, can utter in words simple, sensu- 
ous, passionate enough to fire the throb- 
bing heart of each and all. The Tyrtzeus- 
myth is too well invented not to have 
been true a hundred times over. He 
who makes the songs of a people is its 
chief champion, on the field of blood or 
in that slower struggle wherein 


Freedom slowly broadens down. 
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In every age, in every great task, it is 
the same. Full mutual understanding, 
adequate sense of the larger common life 
and the common national interests, and, 
lastly, burning, glowing enthusiasm, 
these alone can lift man to the level 
where the greatest exploits are possible. 
To such motives the creators of language 
and literature are the chief contributors. 
Homer might have invented his Achilles. 
A real Achilles must have been forgotten 
in a decade, a generation, a century at 
best, but for Homer or his yet more name- 
less predecessors. ‘The Homeric Achilles 
was the ideal of Greek chivalry. It mat- 
tered little whether he had ever drawn 
breath. It mattered infinitely that Them- 
istocles, Epaminondas, Alexander envied 
and imitated him. When we thus con- 
sider the influence of the poet on all 
aftertime, even Clough’s cry no longer 
seems extravagant: 


Ages of heroes fought and fell 
That Homer in the end might tell. 


We need not go back, however, to the 
age of myth. There is one unhappy 
land, where volcanie upheavals within, 
and wave after wave of invasion from 
without, have within historical times re- 
‘duced all social, political and moral con- 
ditions to a state more atrocious than 
normal savagery, while yet the remains 
of the highest elder civilization lay in 
unexampled profusion on every hand, 
making it possible for oue brief life to 
build such a bridge as in earlier days 
could be reared only upon the thankless 
toil of uncounted silent generations, 

The dead, forgotten and unknown. 


Six hundred years ago, every petty 
princeling of the fair distracted penin- 
sula, nay, every ill-paid captain of a 
mercenary band, looked askance in 
scornful pity at the meager, pallid, dark- 
browed Florentine exile, who wandered 
ever with a hungry heart. Not even a 
handful of loyal folk, a trumpet, a voice, 
had he at command: only a poor roll of 
manuscript, left to the caprice of a hostile 
world when the unbending Ghibelline 
had ended his wanderings at last. 

What had he done? Simply made 
the dialect of his ungrateful city worthy 
to be the speech of a united Italian 
nation. To him every European poet 
since his day, and therefore every people 
as well, owe a debt they cannot even es- 
timate; it is in the very air they}breathe. 
Upon the kindred arts of design, also, his 
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glowing imagination has set, a thousand 
times over, its indelible stamp. State- 
craft owes more to him than toa hundred 
Machiavellis. Victor Emmanuel was in- 
debted for his realm at last to that forlorn 
outlaw of a far-off century rather than to 
Bonaparte, or Cavour, or Garibaldi. 

What we can credit in this case so 
largely to one great name is due in many 
lands, perhaps all the world over, to his 
guild. Poetry is the chief creatrix of na- 
tional life.—Chautauguan. 


siti 
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CENTRAL FIGURE OF EGYPT. 


BY F. M. DAVENPORT. 


N our return to Cairo, midway of the 
road, we must not overlook the rich 
museum in which we might spend many 
a profitable day. We take one peep into 
the mummy room, the most alluring spot 
of all, and look at the most important 
mummy in all Egypt—all that now re- 
mains of our familiar friend, great 
Rameses II. His mummy was found in 
the mountain side at Thebes in 1881, 
where it had been hidden for safety, ages 
upon ages. He seems like an old ac. 
quaintance, and we are prone tos:y with 
Hamlet: ‘‘I knew him, Horatio.’’ Our 
interest in him began at Thebes, and has 
continued until the present. It is a per- 
sonal, living interest, too. 

What Pericles is to Athens, Rameses is 
to Egypt. He is the central figure in the 
history of this land. He was born great ; 
he achieved greattiess; for many years, 
until the growth of better knowledge, he 
had the greatness of other heroes thrust 
upon him; and he'thrust greatness upon 
himself, for when his father died and left 
a large amount of temple property un- 
firiished, it is suspected that Rameses 
chiseled out his sire’s cartouche and 
chiseled in his own, that posterity might 
believe he built it all himself. He was a 
great constructor and a thief. He was a 
great conqueror, but not, perhaps, the 
greatest of his line. He was a great 
ruler, but he was not just and good, for 
investigation makes little doubt that we 
are gazing upon the face into which 
Moses looked. This is the Pharaoh of 
the Captivity, under whom the Hebrews 
suffered, who drove the children of Israel 
with cruel whips and scorn, for whom 
they built the treasure-cities mentioned 
in the Book of Exodus, Pithom and 
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Rameses, and his son, Merenptah, who 
continued the oppression, was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

His cruelty to the Hebrews, we have 
sad reason to believe, he visited upon the 
other nations whom he conquered. So 
his every temple, palace, obelisk and 
statue means boundless pride and tyranny 
and the sacrifice of human lives. He was 
a splendid Pharoah, of haughty bearing 
and commanding presence, who held 
many nations in his iron grasp, and was 
worshiped as a god supreme. But the 
world has moved since Rameses walked 
here, and no longer upon this earth may 
king or ruler live as Rameses lived, and 
be esteemed great. Yet his presence will 
be felt in Egypt to the end of time, and 
no name along the Nile so affects the 
imagination of the traveler as his. 

There is still a slight fringe of silky, 
almost yellow hair upon his head. His 
eyebrows are white, and his teeth remain 
almost perfect. His father, Sethos, lies 
beside Rameses, and possesses a stronger, 
better and more refined face than his son. 
He was found in the rocky chamber 
along with Rameses, and his body is in 
a striking state of preservation. He, too, 
is a man of personality and power; and, 
according to the discovered hymns be- 
longing to his period, he seems to have 
been possessed of many amiable qualities. 

He was a mighty warrior, and many 
monuments attest his military glory. Be- 
tween his hands, tight-folded on his 
breast, is a characteristic relic of ancient 
Egypt—a scarab, or sacred beetle, cut in 
jet, the symbol of eternal life. Perhaps 
you know the story of the Nile beetle; 
how it lays its eggs by the river’s brink, 
encloses them in a little ball of mud, then 
rolls the ball up the bank to a safe place 
on the edge of the desert and hides it in 
the sand. One day out of the earth 
comes a new life, and the Egyptians 
seized upon it as the emblem of creative 
power and the resurrection. These 
scarabs were reproduced in stone, in 
gold, in ivory and in wood. They were 
worn by the living, they were buried in 
large numbers with the dead. On the 
reverse side was cut the cartouche or 
seal of the owner. It is a fige pit of po- 
etic imagination which wovrfld freight 
these little insects with so subtle and so 
beautiful a lesson. It is one more bit 
of testimony to the religious insight of 
this ancient people with respect to matters 
unseen and eternal.— Chaulauguan. 
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EADER, if you wish to know what 

true religion can do for a man bru- 
talized by strong drink, go with me 
to one of the meetings of the Sunday 
Breakfast Association of Philadelphia. 
Here you will find on a Sunday morn- 
ing or evening some six or seven 
hundred, sometimes a thousand or more 
men, many of whom are as far down 
as a man can possibly get—lost to 
honor, to self, to friends, to society, to 
God, to heaven. During the history of 
this work thousands of such men have 
been redeemed and thoroughly saved and 
returned to society as sober, industrious, 
respected, and some even to the position 
of very prosperous and influential citizen - 
ship. 

At some meetings scores testify to the 
power of the grace of God to set the 
drunkard free. Let us listen to the testi- 
mony of that man who has just risen to 
speak. He is a young man not far from 
thirty-five. He is prematurely old—his 
face is scarred and furrowed, and he is 
bruised and mangled by that old serpent, 
the snake of the still. Three months ago 
he entered into covenant with God. He 
says: 

‘*On coming to this meeting to-day I 
passed some of my old resorts. I was 
spied out by a young fellow, with whom 
I had many a carouse. He exclaimed: 
‘** Hello, Jim, they say you’ve got relig- 
ion. I’d like to know what religion has 
done for you?’ I replied: ‘Go and ask 
my wife. She will tell you what a brute 
I was, and what a drunkard; what a ter- 
ror I was to my children, and how I 
abused her; how my small earnings went 
to the till of the rum-seller. There was 
no meal in the barrel, no fire in the stove, 
no food on the table. My little girl had 
no shoes, and cried from hunger and 
cold. Many and many a stormy and bit- 
ter night my wife has watched outside 
the bar-room to take me home, lest I 
should perish with the cold. She did 
this though she knew I would curse her 
and beat her when I got home. Ask my 
wife, and she will say: ‘What has relig- 
ion done for Jim? Walk in and look. 
Our home isn’t elegant, but it is comforta- 
ble. Jim don’t carry his money to the 
saloon; he brings it home Saturday 
night. He is a good worker when drink 





is out of him; he makes us very comforta- 
ble, indeed. The little girl, whom Jim 
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loves so well when he is sober, watches 
for his coming at the window, and does 
not run and hide herself when she hears 
his footsteps. He does not swear over 
our food now, but asks God’s blessing on 
it. Instead of putting a drunken, brutal 
man to bed, with profanity and oaths, he 
says, ‘Now, lassie,’ (Jim is English) 
‘read usa bit of God's word before we 
gotosleep.’ Yes, that is what religion 
has done for Jim.’ Go to Jesus, Tom, 
and you can have as comfortable a home 
as mine.’ ”’ 

Such are the testimonies heard at 
almost every meeting, and if you are 
present at one of the special meetings of 
the Association, when many of the men 
redeemed years ago gather in, you will 
hear testimonies of similar import from 
men who have been faithfully following 
Christ for ten, twelve or more years. It 
is at a meeting of this kind that one 
catches some new glimpses of the biblical 
truth that God is able to save to the 
uttermost. 

Such a meeting illustrates the terrible 
ruin that rum is making all about us, but 
it also demonstrates the fact that the 
grace of God can redeem and save even 
the drunkard—save him from drink, save 
him from sin, and return him to his fam- 
ily and his friends clothed and in his right 
mind. Let the church believe in and 
pray for the salvation of the drunkard, 
and also help to remove the stone of 
stumbling from the path of the young 
and the weak.—Lutheran Observer. 


~~ 


KNOWLEDGE NOT POWER. 


HAT is knowledge, then? It cer- 

tainly is not an acquaintance with 
mere facts. Knowledge does not come 
from the dictionary or the encyclopedia. 
To know the names or even the colour 
and forms of all birds in your neighbor- 
hood will not make of you an ornitholo- 
gist; to know all the notes in the gamut 
or even to be able to read them in their 
combination on the musical staff does not 
make a musician of you. To know the 
bird you must know its relation to other 
birds, its habits throughout the year, 
what it feeds upon, where it nests, and 
where it spends its winter. To know 
morals you must know the Ten Com- 
mandments in their relation to life, how 
they apply to conduct on the playground, 
in the school, in the home, in business. 
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Knowledge is ordered information. Bread 
and milk are not strength. They become 
strength only when digested. So the 
facts of life are only the material out of 
which knowledge is made. Knowledge 
is always the combination of the fact and 
thought. The more that facts and thinking 
combine the more is knowledge acquired. 

What is knowledge, then? It is not 


memory. It is not familiarity with facts. 
It is not observation. It is not even ex- 
perience. It is all these put to soak in 


the human mind. It is all these digested 
by the human brain. So we put facts 
into the thought-hoppers of boys and 
girls. They are ground iv the thinking 
mill of life and they come out as knowl- 
edge, ideas which can be baked into the 
bread of wisdom. This gives strength, 
gives purpose, and makes for power. 


atin 
>_> 





AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR SIN: 
PROFANE SWEARING. 





DR. MADISON C. PETERS. 





MERICANS are the profanest people 

inthe world. A traveler in Russia was 
judged to be a clergyman because he was 
not heard to swear, all other Americans 
being supposed to be addicted to this 
wicked practice. Dr. Scudder, upon his 
return from India, hearing a person 
using profane language, accosting him 
said: ‘‘ This boy was born and brought 
up in a heathen land, but in all his life 
he never heard a man blaspheme his 
Maker until now.’’ The man apologized 
and moved away ashamed. This vice 
has become so prevalent as to deserve the 
distinction of being called a national 
characteristic. Everywhere, the Name 

‘“‘ That seraphs tremble at, is hung 

Disgracefully on every trifler’s tongue.”’ 

Man is not what Erasmus brands him, 
‘*a little devil,’’ neither is he, nor can He 
ever become an angel, so long as he in- 
dulges this sin which tends to conform 
him into the likeness of the devil, and 
efface the moral likeness of his God. 

You should not take the name of the 
Lord in vain, because: 

It is Useless.—This is a utilitarian age, 
in which only pecuniary results are sup- 
posed to be worthy of consideration, and 
in the query of the marts of trade we ask, 
**Will it pay?’’ Did curses ever facili- 
tate intricate bookkeeping? Did they 
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.ever strengthen one’s credit at the bank? 

or deepen the confidence of the commun- 
-ity in a man’s business integrity ? Doesa 
amerchant’s profanity ever commend either 
himself or his goods? Did oaths ever 
take the meanness out of a customer 
or collect a bad debt? Has ever a boss 
mechanic or foreman of some factory 
made his men more efficient by pouring 
forth curses at his men? Has a physi- 
cian ever added efficacy to his prescrip- 
tion by lashing his patients with a pro- 
fane tongue? Has any lawyer ever at- 
tracted paying clients to his office by his 
profanity? has it ever helped him to 
analyze his cases? Why should an hon- 
orable man have to add oaths to confirm 
his word? Jonathan Edwards said: 
‘Some sins are productive of temporary 
profit or pleasure; but profaneness is pro- 
ductive of nothing. It is the most gratu- 
itous of all kinds of wickedness, a sort of 
peppercorn acknowledgment of the sov- 
ereignty of the devil over those who in- 
dulgeinit.’’ In the old feudal times the 
tenant of a Scotch landholder waited 
upon him once a year to offer him cere- 
moniously a peppercorn,—one of the 
smallest berries known,—as a token of 
submission to his magisterial rank; so 
the profane swearer offers his small trib- 
ute to the devil. 

‘What does Satan pay you for swear- 
ing?’’ was the practical question put toa 
profane man. ‘‘ He doesn’t pay me any- 
thing,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well, you 
work cheap,’’ responded his reprover, 
“‘to lay aside the character of a gentle- 
man; to inflict so much pain on your 
friends and civil people; and, lastly, to 
risk your own precious soul, for nothing! 
—you certainly do work cheap, very 
cheap, indeed!’ ‘ 

Tt is Inexcusable.—With many a man, 
for instannce, the passion for strong 
drink is hereditary. Intemperance is a 
disease of the physical, rather than a vice 
chargeable to the moral man. But what 
swearer can claim a constitutional ten- 
deucy to this sin? Do you say, “I 
never swear unless I am angry.’’ So 
when one angers you, you insult God! 
There is as much reason in that excuse 
as though you stabbed your father or 
kicked your mother because somebody 
has offended you. ‘‘Ob,”’ you say, “I 
know it is a foolish habit, but I do not 
mean anything by it.’’ You are not act- 
ing without a motive, are you? Do you 


know that when people are awake and do 
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things without meaning anything, that 
they are convicting themselves of in- 
sanity ? 

lt ts Unmanly.—The man who lacks 
self-control, lacks the very nerve of char- 
acter. No man is expected to live with- 
out ever showing any resentment, but 
why put it into the shape of speech which 
rankles in the bosom like a poisoned ar- 
tow? ‘‘Seest thou a man hasty in his 
words? There is more hope of a fool 
than of him.’’ A greater thing than 
brains is the ability to command them. 
A gentleman will not swear. Who would 
think of calling a swearing woman, @ 
lady! ‘The man who can bea gentleman 
when he wants to be, never wants to be 
anythingelse. George Washington said: 
‘The foolish and wicked practice of pro- 
fane cursing and swearing is a vice so 
mean and low that every person of sense 
and character detests and despises it.’’ 
Abraham Lincoln said to a person sent to 
him by one of the Senators, and who in 
conversation uttered an oath: ‘‘I thought 
the Senator had sent mea gentleman. I 
see I was mistaken. There is the door, 
and I bid you good-day.”’ 

Profanity indicates low breeding. It 
detracts from the grace of conversation. 
It is an evidence of a weak brain and 
limited ideas. Zhe Sunday-School Times, 
commenting on an advertisement of a 
New York bird-fancier who offered to the 
public the opportunity of buying some 
‘*swearing parrots,’’ says, ‘‘ Indeed, we 
are inclined to think that most of the pro- 
fanity in the world comes from swearing 
parrots,—from boys and men who do not 
swear because they really think swearing 
a commendable form of speech, or an aid 
to eloquence, or a pleasure to society, but 
who use profane language merely be- 
cause they have heard others use it, and 
have had just brains enough to imitate 
other people’s vices.”’ 

I care not what kind of clothes a man 
wears; what culture he boasts; what re- 
finement he prides in; what family con- 
nections he has; how much he may re- 
strain himself in the presence of ladies, — 
he who fears not to rush into the pres- 
ence of a thrice holy and Almighty God, 
with oaths upon his lips, needs but little 
improvement in guilt to make him a fin- 
ished devil. No language can be more 
disgusting, more grating on the ear, or 
fretting to the heart, than to hear ‘‘the 
blest Supreme lightly appealed to on 
every trifling theme,’’ or challenged to 
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damn and destroy. The toughest Bowery 
bum can swear more roundly than any 
man in the average cultured audience. 
O what a pity that men of such com- 
manding, influential positions, men of 
such enviable talents and powers, by the 
right use of which they might reach al- 
most the rank of angels, should yet 
choose by practicing the low vice of com- 
mon swearing to identify themselves with 
the very scum of society. 

It takes more than the tailor, the hat- 
ter, the shoemaker, the jeweler, and the 
laundress to make up a man,—the best 
measure of a man is his mouth. By the 
measurement of his words, you can best 
determine whether or not he is a gentle- 
man. Men are estimated, not by what is 
in them, by what comes out. And their 
social standing is no criterion of gentility. 
You frequently find more real gentlemen 
in the humbler than in the higher walks 
of life. 

It is Cowardly to Swear.—The power of 
strong words, fitly spoken, on appropri- 
ate occasions, have been the mighty levers 
with which the world’s great orators 
have aroused the sluggish masses to 
duty, to acts of heroism and enterprises 

_whose results have promoted the well- 
being of the human race. But profanity 
never strengthened resolution, never in- 
spired the faint-hearted with hope. In- 
deed the profane, as a rule, lack in moral 
and physical courage. 

There was once a man who swore 
dreadfully in the presence of others, but 
was rebuked by a gentleman, who told 
him that it was cowardly for him to do 
in the presence of others what he would 
not dare to do by himself. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said 
the,man, ‘‘I am not afraid to swear at 
any time or in any place.”” “I'll give 
you ten dollars,’’ said the gentleman, “‘if 
you will go in the village graveyard at 
twelve o'clock to-night and utter the 
same oaths you have just uttered here, 
when you are alone with your God.”’ 
‘‘ Agreed,’’ said the man; ‘‘it is an easy 
way of earning ten dollars.’’ ‘‘ Well, 
you come to me to morrow, and say that 
you have done it, and the money is 
yours.’’ He was impatient for the mid- 
night hour. When the time came he 
hurried to the graveyard. Darkness and 
silence were brooding like spirits o’er the 
still and pulseless world. Beneath him 

the many dead, above him God! The 

words, ‘‘alone with God,’’ came over 
him with mighty power; a deep sense of 
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his monstrous folly and heinous wicked- 
ness fell upon him. Every star in heaven 
flashed withering condemnation into his 
blasphemous teeth, the very scoffing 
devils seemed torebuke him. His further 
endeavors were thwarted by the Invisible 
One. Hecould go no further. Instead of 
carrying out his purpose, acting thus 
irreverently towards God; instead of 
blistering his mouth with hot and sul- 
phurous oaths, he was humbled, and quiv- 
ering like a leaf, cried with a loud voice, 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’’ The 
next day he went to the gentleman and 
thanked him for what he had done, and 
said he had resolved never to swear an- 
other oath as long as he lived. 

Swearing ts Wicked.—It springs from 
a mere malignity of spirit in man against 
God, because he has forbidden it. As 
far as the violation of the command of 
God is concerned. the swearer is equally 
guilty with the murderer, the unchaste 
person, the robber and the liar. The 
shrewd Quaker’s advice to the profane 
youth, ‘‘Swear away, my young friend, 
till thee gets all that bad stuff out of 
thee,’’ points to the real source of the 
vice. 

The command against belittling the 
Lord God Almighty was accented with 
thunder and punctuated with lightning, 
—‘‘Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh His 
name in vain.’”? The New ‘Testament 
law is just as emphatic. In Matthew we 
find: ‘‘ But I say unto you, Swear not at 
all; neither by heaven, for it is God's 
throne; nor by the earth, for it is his 
footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great King. Neither shalt 
thou swear by thy head, because thou 
canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your communication be, ‘Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay:’ for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.’’ James, 
(v.12) says, ‘‘ But above all things, my 
brethren, swear not, neither by heaven, 
neither by earth, neither by any other 
oath: but let your yea be yea; and your 
nay, nay; lest you fall into condemna- 
tion.’”? What a satisfaction Job felt that 
he had nevercursed anenemy. ‘‘ Neither 
have I suffered my mouth to sin by wish- 
ing a curse to his soul.’’ The third 
commandment is the only one in the dec- 
alogue to which is affixed the certainty 
of punishment: ‘‘ For the Lord will not 


hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
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in vain.’’ It was a capital offense under 
the Levitical law. The New Testament 
reiterates in paragraph and chapter after 
chapter, that profane swearers are accursed 
now, and are to be forever miserable. No 
wonder that this iniquity has so often been 
visited with the immediate curse of God. 
Profane swearer, whether you think so or 
not, your oath is a prayer,—an appeal to 
God. How frequently the awful impre- 
cations ‘‘damn’”’ and ‘‘God damn’”’ roll 
from your profanelips. Are you really de- 
sirous of an answer to your prayer? What 
if God should say Amen to your impre- 
tions? His fiat has gone “‘ forth over the 
face of the whole earth,’’ that ‘‘ every one 
that sweareth shall be cut off’’—do you 
want him to bring your curses upon your 
own heads, or the heads of your enemies, 
to your repeated challenge that He should 
**damn ?”’ 

A coachman, pointing to one of his 
horses, said; ‘‘ That horse, sir, knows 
when I swear at him.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied 
the traveler, ‘‘and so does your Maker.’’ 
The oaths that you utter may die on the 
air, but God hears them and they have 
aneternalecho. William Hazlitt’s poetic 
sentiment, ‘‘ Words are the only things 
that last forever,’’ harmonizes with the 
positive declaration of Jesus—( Matthew, 
xii. 36), ‘‘ But I say unto you, for every 
idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.’’ 

‘‘Words are mighty, words are living—serpents 
with their venomed stings, 

Or bright angels crowding round us, with 
heaven’s light upon their wings ; 

Every word has its own spirit, true or false, 
that never dies; 

Every word man’s lips have uttered lives on 
record in the skies.’’ 

How can we suppress profanity? I 
read of a woman who cured her hus- 
band by swearing the same oaths he did, 
and mortification led to his reformation. 
Some people laugh at the fools who talk 
to them in the devil’s language, as if it 
were smart. A look at the swearer, like 
the wounded Redeemer’s, which sent 
Peter into a corner convulsed with peni- 
tential tears, may at least impress the of- 
fender of his impropriety, if not convict 
him of his sin. It was the rebuke of ‘‘a 
woman of the town,’’ that excited in John 
Bunyan serious thought on the wickedness 
ofswearing and brought him to repentance. 

A swearing father, rising wrathfully 
from his chair and making for his boy, a 
little fellow, who was just beginning to 
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speak plainly. said, ‘‘I’ll whip you till 
you can’t stand!’’ What had the child 
done to deserve such chastisement? Like 
the youngling, listening to and mimicking 
the parent-bird till it has perfectly learned 
every rounded note, he had just uttered 
several full round oaths, which the father 
had blurted out in his hearing. He had 
reproduced them with all the startling 
distinctness and emphasis of his father’s 
manner. So shocked was the father at 
this repetition of his blasphemy by his 
own child, that he madly exclaimed, 
‘‘T'll whip you till you can’t stand.’’ 
But a thunderbolt, from a clear sky, 
could hardly have startled him more than 
the quiet response of the little fellow, 
who, looking the angry father in the 
eye, said: ‘‘ Father if you whip me, who 
will whip you?”’ 

I beseech you, break off this useless, 
impolite. vulgar and wicked habit, ere 
the brittle thread of life breaks, and you 
are plunged into the eternal misery for 
which you pray in your oaths. 


—— 
> 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN 
CHINA. 








BY F. M. DAVENPORT. 





HATEVER the political conse- 

quences of the uprising in China, 
there can be little doubt about its effect 
upon the industrial development of the 
country. Wherever the soldiers go, rail- 
roads will soon follow, and that, of course, 
will result in a great increase of trade. 
The cost of transportation, under the 
present methods of transportation in 
China, is so high that only the most 
valuable and compact products are able 
to pay for their carriage any considerable 
distance. The use of the wheelbarrow, 
which on account of its ability to follow 
the narrowest paths and go almost any 
place, is the most common and cheapest 
method of transportation, still costs at 
least ten times as much as is charged for 
carrying freight in this country. 

In addition to the high cost of trans- 
portation, a still greater hindrance to 
trade exists in the system of /iken or 
transmit duties which are levied upon al! 
traffic that passes through the country. 
China is divided into tax districts which 
practically have a tariff against each 
other. Tax stations stand along the pub- 


lic roads like our old-fashioned toll-gates, 
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at distances averaging about thirty miles 
apart. So heavy are these /zken taxes, 
that it is rare that imported goods pene- 
trate the country farther than the second 
tax station. In addition to this, there 
are restrictions on the moving of grain 
from one province to another, and on 
certain trades and industries, which 
amount to a practical prohibition of them. 
Thus, the mining of precious metals is 
prohibited except under government li- 
cense, while the manufacture of salt is a 
government monopoly. 

The result of such conditions has been 
to make it impossible to manufacture for 
export, and Chinese labor has been con- 
fined to its limited home market, which 
has steadily grown less. Herein may be 
found the cause of the extreme cheapness 
of Chinese labor. The problem in China 
is not how to get the most work out of a 
man, but how to divide a given piece of 
work so as to give the greatest possible 
number of men a chance to make a day’s 
living out of it. The cheapest thing in 
the empire is a man, and therefore labor- 
saving devices are not in demand. How 
cheap this Chinese labor actually is may 
be better understood when it is known 
. that in certain parts of the empire, Chi- 
nese carpenters have proved that it is 
cheaper to saw up logs into planks by 
the use of hand labor than with a saw- 
mill; while in the great Kaiping mines, 
which have been developed under Eng- 
lish engineers, it has been found cheaper 
to bring the coal to the surface by the 
use of human labor than to use engines, 
stationed at the very mouth of the mines 
and run with coal taken from them. 
While the development of Chinese rail- 
roads and the removal of the /zken taxes 
will open up the markets of China, it will 
also bring this cheap Chinese labor into 
competition with the higher-paid labor 
of the civilized world. 

This feature of the case must be par- 
ticularly interesting to American labor, 
for the Chinese are quick to learn, and in 
the control of a competing power this 
enormous supply of cheap labor can and 
doubtless would be used to accomplish 
our industrial annihilation. The preser- 
vation of American industrial supremacy 
would therefore seem to require that we 
control the introduction of Chinese labor 
into the markets of the world, and see 
that it is diverted into those branches of 
industry which shall compete the least 
with our own.—Chautauguan. 
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GAMES FOR CHILDREN. 





THE POOR OLD SOLDIER. 


HE fun in this game is caused by the 
rule that the players are not allowed to 

say the words, yes, no, black, white, a. 
The children are seated in a row; one 


| of them takes the part of the soldier, and 


begins, ‘‘I am a poor soldier from 
France; what will you give me?’’ The 
child spoken to then perhaps says, ‘‘A 
coat,’’ and at once has to pay a forfeit 
for saying a. Or perhaps he says, 
‘*Coat.’’ Then the soldier says, ‘‘ Coat; 
what color?’’ and cross-examines the 
charitable person to try to get him to say 
one of the forbidden words. But of 
course he must not press too severely, 
nor must he ask for more than one article 
from the same person. He then passes 
to the next, and repeats his question, 
‘* What will you give this poor old sol- 
dier?’’ and soon there are many merry 
laughs at the easy way in which some of 
the players fall into the blunders. When 
the soldier has visited the company, he 
may, if they wish it, go around again, or 
the forfeits may be ‘‘cried’’ and given 
out to the lively company. 


THE TRAVELER. 


This is not only an amusing game, 
but a highly instructive one, as it not 
only makes children think of the spelling 
of words and trades, but it sends them to 
the maps (which might be hung up 
round the room) to find out the names 
of places. It is not, of course, adapted 
for very young children; but even they 
like to see the others play, and to join in 
the merry laugh which breaks out each 
time a fine is inflicted. 

Now to the game. It is based upon 
the letters of the alphabet. Each child 
tells his (or her) name, where he comes 
from, where he is going, and what. he 
deals in, or what his trade is, and all 
these words must begin with the same 
letter of the alphabet, that being the 
letter which comes to each in the order 
in which they sit. The following will 
furnish a few examples:— 

A—My nameis Alfred Adams. Icome 
from America. I am going to Austria. . 
I deal in Apples. 

B—My name is Betsy Baker. I come 
from Baltimore. I am going to Burling- 
ton. I deal in Butter. 

C—My name is Charles Crawford. I 
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come from China. I am going to Cali- 
fornia. I am a Carpenter. 

D—My name is Dinah Dixon. I come 
from Detroit. I am going to Dublin. I 
sell Ducks. 

E—My name is Edward Elliot. 
from Easton. I am going to Erie. I 
deal in Eggs. 

F—My name is Frederick Fletcher. I 
come from France. I am going to Flor- 
ence. I am a Fisherman. 

G—My name is Gertrude Golding. I 
come from Germany. I am_ going to 
Greece. I am a Governess. 

H—My name is Henry Holman. I 
come from Holland. I am going to 
Harrisburg. I deal in Herrings. 

The child who cannot give the names 
commencing with the right letter has to 
pay a forfeit of one kind or another. 


CRYING THE FORFEITS. 


When the games are finished, it be- 
comes necessary that each child who has 
given a forfeit should undergo some pun- 
ishment before receiving it back again. 
One person sits down, and another kneels 
in front of her, with her head bent down, 
so that she cannot see the forfeit. The 
person seated then holds up one of the 
forfeits and cries, ‘‘ Here is a thing, a 
very pretty thing; what shall be done to 
the person who owns it?’ Then the 
other states the punishment, in the carry- 
ing out of which there is often a great 
deal of fun created. 

The following are given as a few of the 
penalties which may be inflicted, but 
numerous others will suggest themselves. 
Care must be taken that the punishments 
do not involve feats which are danger- 
ous. Stand on six legs and hold up 
four: Stand on one chair and hold up 
another. Cutan apple with ivory knives: 
Bite it with his teeth. Dance in one 
corner of the room, cry in another, laugh 
in the third, and sing in the fourth. 
Kiss a book inside and outside, without 
opening it: Kiss the book in the room, 
then go into the passage and kiss it there. 
Go out of the room with two legs and 
come in with six: Walk out of the 
room, and return carrying a chair or 
stool. Call the name of the person you 
_ love best up the chimney. Put three 
chairs in the middle of the room, take off 
your boots, and jump over them: Take 
off your boots and jump over ¢hem. Put 
a jug into the middle of the room, an 
crawl into it: Crawl into the room. Kiss 
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the one you love best, without any one 
knowing it: Kiss everybody in the room. 
Put a stick where no one can jump over 
it: On the floor, close to the wall. gs Pass 
yourself through the keyhole: Write 
‘*myself’’ on a long strip of paper and 
pass it through the keyhole. Repeat the 
following sentences, three times, and very 
quickly:— 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. If 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 


Where’s the peck of pickled peppers which 
Peter Piper picked? 





I put my pretty pate in a pretty pewter pot, 
In a pretty pewter pot I put my pretty pate. 


CATS, CHICKS, DUCKS, DONKEYS. 


This is another game which is useful, 
whilst at the same time it is very amus- 
ing to children. Cut a quantity of waste 
paper into pieces about two inches long 
and one inch wide. Give a number of 
them to each of your little family, and let 
those who can, write the name of one of 
these animals on each piece of paper. 
They need not have an equal number of 
each animal; but may just please them- 
selves as to whether they write more cats 
than donkeys, or more chicks than ducks. 
Fold tip all the papers, and then inform 
the children that a donkey counts for fen, 
a duck for five, a chick for ¢hvee, and a 
cat for ‘wo, and that the child who gets 
a hundred first, wins. Now put all the 
pieces of paper into a bag, stir them up 
well, and let the children each draw out 
one of the papers in turn. As they open 
it and find out how much it is worth, let 
them put the number down on a piece of 
paper. They will keep on adding up the 
little sum in anxious expectation for the 
hundred, and this will be excellent prac- 
tice for them in simple addition. If, 
luckily, any of them are further advanced 
they need not count up for some time, 
but may keep their animals sorted. Then 
after a while they will be able to mu/t- 
ply; thus— 


4 donkeys at ten each make ........ 40 
3 ducks at fiveeach make ......... 15 
6 chicks at 3 each make. ........ 18 
3 cats at 2each make .......20.5c¢-. 6 
How many altogether? addup ...... 79 


The child will then be led to ask, 
**How many more do I want to make up 
my hundred ?’’ that is, how many are 79 
less than 100? and as I am supposing 
they have learned subtraction, they put 
down 100 and subtract 79 from it; thus— 
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Fimapet get. 6s 6 8 is 8 8 ern we 100 
AmiThave . 2c crc c ces veeesn 79 
6 re ee ee 21 


Children are very fond of applying any 
little knowledge they may possess, and 
you will find that they will soon improve 
in their addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication by this means. 

If the children can neither write nor 
cipher at all, you must do all for them, 
excepting drawing the papers out of the 
bag. Keep separate little accounts, and 
tell Tommy, Jane, Ned and Mary every 
now and then how their numbers are get- 
ting on; or if only one possesses the 
necessary knowledge, elect him or her 
clerk to keep the accounts. Again, if the 
little ones can just count up to ten, let 
them put down as many little strokes as 
their donkey or cat is worth, and then 
count them all up for them occasionally. 


— 
>_> 


‘THINKING AND LEARNING 
TO THINK.” 








BY PROF. GEORGE F. MULL. 





HIS is the title of a new book, by 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Pennsylvania. It is the first 
volume of a series, entitled Lippincott’s 
Educational Series, edited by Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D., Professor of 
Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Commissioner of Education for Porto 
Rico. The general purpose of this series 
of educational treatises, as conceived in 
the mind of the editor, is ‘‘to give in- 
quiring minds the best thoughts of our 
present professional life. Fundamental 
problems in education will be exhibited 
in the series from time to time by thor- 
oughly trained leaders of extended ex- 
perience. ‘Teachers may confidently ac- 
cept these as authoritative discussions of 
the cardinal questions of their profession.’’ 
This latter might seem to be a large 
claim, but with Dr. Brumbaugh to as- 
sume the responsibility, choose the 
authors, and direct the publication as 
projected, the claim is not too large, but 
entirely within the bounds of reasonable 
expectation. Certain it is that the book 
before us will go far towards confirming 
this view. There was no mistake made 
in selecting Dr. Schaeffer for the task of 
preparing the first volume—always a 
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critical stage in a series of this kind. 
First impressions go far and last long; 
and the impression oue gets from this 
volume not only arouses expectation with 
reference to the forthcoming volumes, but 
also sets a very high standard by which 
the educational values attaching to them 
will be more or less consciously meas- 
ured. 

Dr. Brumbaugh goes to the root of the 
matter when he says,—‘‘ The highest en- 
dowment of the human spirit on the in- 
tellectual side is the power to think. 
Learning to think is an essential process 
and end in all school work. Thinking is 
the intellect’s regal activity.’’ In these 
words we may find the key-note of Dr. 
Schaeffer’s book, which from beginning 
to end is an intensely earnest and an un- 
usually successful attempt to establish 
the truth and enforce the lesson that 
thought-power is the ultimate test of all. 
educational methods. The power to 
think is the gift of God; to develop this 
power is the duty of man; and more par- 
ticularly to train this power into capacity 
of the highest order for usefulness in the 
various fields of human activity, is the 
business of the teacher. 

There is a very prevalent notion, per- 
haps unconsciously, certainly unthink- 
ingly, entertained, that thinking has to 
do only with the so-called higher intel- 
lectual processes, such as issue in literary 
and rhetorical forms—philosophical sys- 
tems, scientific treatises, and the prose and 
poetry of general literature. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, or more 
pernicious in its relation to the function 
of teaching. Thinking is fundamental 
to all forms of mental activity; and even 
conscious willing is lifted iuto a higher 
realm by being based upon conscious 
thinking. Thinking enters as a control- 
ling factor into the handicrafts no less 
than into the getting of lessons ; it enters 
into the mechanical inventions no less 
than into the literary essays; it enters 
into the paintings of a Raphael no less 
than into the poetry of a Shakespeare. 
Thought springing into a deed, thought 
crystallized in a thing, thought en- 
shrined in a word—thought, in this 
wide and manifold sense, ever strug- 
gling to utter itself in some form of use- 
fulness, of truth, of beauty, of duty, of 
righteousness—this it is that the author 
would have us keep in mind as we reflect 
upon the great problems of education, in 
our search for fundamental principles to 
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guide and control us, even to the 
minutest detail, in our educational prac- 
tice. 

The efficiency of educational practice 
is determined by the efficiency of the 
thinking faculty, which the author 
rightly regards as the end, or rather, as 
his impressive words would seem to im- 
ply, the sacred end of all our teaching 
and learning. The power to think—to 
think right, to think clearly and logically, 
is greater than the power of knowledge; 
for the power to think multiplies the 
power of knowledge a thousandfold by 
extending the domain of its sway over il- 
limitable fields. 

The author has no use for cut-and- 
dried methods of instruction, periodically 
and multitudinously evolved from the in- 
ner consciousness of some closet-reformer 
or other, and yet he is a firm believer in 
the necessity and the efficacy of scientific 
training for the teacher. The reader of 
this book will find no encouragement for 
the taking of a short-cut to the profession 
of teaching; on the contrary, he will 
learn as never before that the profession 
of teaching presupposes the broadest gen- 
eral culture that the best schools can give 
and the severest special training as yet 
available in the department of pedagogy. 
Psychology, for example, is recognized 
as of incalculable importance, but woe 
unto the teacher who thinks that his 
salvation as a teacher depends upon his 
knowledge of psychology as gleaned, by 
labored study, from some scientific treat- 
ise on the subject. He must, to be sure, 
be a psychologist in a very true and deep 
sense, and he ought to be a diligent stu- 
dent of the science of psychology; but no 
one should be able to discover, least of 
all himself and his pupils, that he is a 
psychologist in the technical sense of the 
term. Just as botanical truth was before 
botany, and the parts of thought before 
the parts of speech, so psychological 
truth was before psychology, and the ap- 
prehension of such truth and the use of 
it for teaching purposes are in the main 
unconscious processes, or at any rate are, 
in their best estate, but remotely con- 
nected with, and not at all dependent 
upon, the scientific formulation of the 
same. He may have all the power of 





knowledge, as an unconscious possession, 
that enters into the content of a psycho- 
logical treatise, and yet not be able to 
write such a treatise, nor even know any- 
thing about the science of psychology; 
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just as a writer of correct English un- 
doubtedly has all the power of knowledge 
that enters into the science of the language 
as formulated in grammar, and yet may 
not be able to construct a grammar or 
even to diagram a sentence. 

The teacher’s equipment, derived from 
the study of books and methods, must 
never be regarded as complete, so long as 
there is a book to study or a method to 
investigate; in other words, his equip- 
ment must keep growing into ever fuller 
and larger proportions of fitness for the 
work required of him, which is not to 
hear lessons or to exploit theories, but to 
teach truth and to train minds to appre- 
hend truth and express truth through 
the orderly processes of thinking, inde- 
pendently and courageously, but also in 
humility and patience. 

The whole spirit of Dr. Schaeffer’s 
book is an earnest and powerful protest 
against the mechanical appropriation of 
pedagogical truth, or what passes under 
that name, by the teacher, and the 
equally mechanical application of such 
truth, thus obtained, in school-room 
practice. The only machine-like thing 
to be tolerated in the school-room is in 
connection with manual training, and 
this not primarily for the attainment of 
expert manual skill, but as a means for 
the development of thought-power, 
which, within as yet unreached human 
limitations, is the creative force, very 
real and very mighty, back of all human 
achievement. 

As to the style of the book, we will 
only say that it is Dr. Schaeffer talking. 
There are only two or three, at most 
four, chapters of which this cannot be 
said; but throughout, the style, or mode 
of presentation, is that of the platform 
and lecture-room —clear, forcible, and 
convincing. The author is steadfastly 
true to one of his own precepts, viz., 
‘“The first aim of the speaker is to 
be understood.’’ Put ‘‘writer’’ for 
‘* speaker,’’ and the book before us isa 
remarkably fine example of the success- 
ful application of this precept to practice. 
But for the author’s habit of making his 
meaning so unmistakably clear, we 
might hesitate to trust our own judg- 
ment as to the purport of the following 
passage (p. 56): ‘‘It is a notorious fact 
that the worst forms of teaching are 
found in our higber institutions of learn- 
ing, where many of the professors know 
as little of the science of education as the 
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motorman knows of the science of elec- 
tricity; otherwise they would make im- 
possible the use of ‘ ponies, coaches, and 
keys,’ by means of which,’’ etc. 

Now, one may or may not accept the 
fact as alleged; for ourselves, we are per- 
fectly willing to accept it. But surely it 
is a case of ‘‘ Homer nodding,’’ when the 
author virtually asserts that, because the 
professors do not render impossible the 
use of ‘‘ ponies, coaches and keys,’’ they 
therefore are totally ignorant of the sci- 
ence of education. If a knowledge of 
the science of education were the one 
thing needed for the correction of this 
crying evil, there is not a professor con- 
cerned who would not run with hurrying 
feet to the fountain of such knowledge. 
No; this is a moral question, and the 
science of education is as incapable of 
prescribing a formula warranted to pro- 
duce the virtue of honesty, as the science 
of physiology and hygiene is incapable 
of doing the same thing for temperance. 

So on page 44, where the seal of con- 
demnation is put on forms of pure mem- 
ory work, with special reference to con- 
cert recitations as a means of improving 
the memory, one might demur on the 
ground that the reasoning is inconclu- 
sive. As a mere matter of opinion the 
reader might readily agree with the 
author, and yet, as a matter of thinking, 
totally dissent from the sweeping gener- 
alization deduced from the preceding 
parable. Nor is the case proved by the 
clever illustration of ‘‘the boy whose 
class was taught to define a point as’ po- 
sition without length, breadth, or thick- 
ness, and who, when asked to recite 
alone, gave the definition, ‘A point has 
a physician without strength, health or 
sickness.’’’ The thing to be illustrated, 
it seems to us, is obscured by the over- 
shadowing importance seemingly at- 
tached to the illustration. Besides, 
‘‘ statements and definitions’ are not per 
sé *‘a mere jargon of words,’’ even ‘‘to 
children;’’ if they are, then they are no 
better and no worse than ‘‘ coucrete 
things,’’ vicariously suffering, as it were, 
for the lack of common sense and ordi- 
nary thought-power on the part of the 
person who employs them in such form 
in his teaching. At all events, we miss 
the strong word that might have been 
said and should have been said for good 
memory work. 

But these are small matters, sud be- 
come still smaller when brought into con- 
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trast with the singularly lucid reasoning 
which characterizes the work as a whole. 
The book is full of pithy expressions, 
possessing all the terseness of wise say- 
ings that pass into proverbs. The fol- 
lowing are typical examples: ‘‘The 
power to think grows by judicious exer- 
cise;’’ ‘‘ Ridicule sometimes avails where 
good counsel fails;’’ ‘‘ The possession of 
truth is the aim and goal of all correct 
thinking;’’ ‘‘The mind can be rightly 
formed only when it is rightly informed;”’ 
‘* Ability to think is a condition of ability 
to express thought;’’ ‘‘ Back of the So- 
cratic method must be a Socrates to ask 
the questions;’’ ‘‘The chief trouble in 
our schools is not that the courses of 
study are too crowded, but the teachers 
are too empty;’”’ ‘‘The aim of the 
teacher should be to make himself use- 
less;’? ‘‘Lack of sympathy is lack of 
sunshine;’’ ‘‘ No teacher and no system 
of training can furnish both brains and 
culture.’’ 

Indeed, the book is so interesting and 
stimulating, so suggestive and instructive 
that this article might be indefinitely pro- 
longed; especially would we like to 
speak about the author’s view of the end 
of education, which after all is the deeper 
question, lying back of all matters of or- 
ganization and methods and branches of 
study. But we can only stop to say that 
we believe he reaches the highest level 
attainable in a consideration of this ques- 
tion, when he takes the firm ground that 
education is neither for its own sake, nor 
for this or that utilitarian end, but for 
the sake of the truth embodied in the 
manifold forms of reason and of nature 
and of spirit; and. this, otherwise ex- 
pressed, is. education for life. Altogether 
it is a worthy contribution to the body of 
literature which marks the development 
of the science of education, Every 
teacher will want to possess a copy of it; 
and when once he has it, we are much 
mistaken if he will not place it beside 
such books as Whitney’s ‘‘ Essentials of 
English Grammar’’ and Barrett Wen- 
dell’s ‘‘English Composition ’’ (both fine 
examples of common sense and thought- 
quickening power felicitously combined 
to meet the requirements of scientific dis- 
cussion) within easy reach for reference 
and study. For we believe it is bound 
to become a teacher’s manual of enduring 
value. For this reason it is to be re- 
gretted that the volume is not supplied 
with a carefully prepared index, the 
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making of which will be greatly facilitated 
by the suggestive marginal topics, and 
sub-topics, with which almost every 
paragraph is accompanied. 

With the exception of a few unimport- 
ant typographical errors, the book is well 
printed for easy and pleasant reading, 
and substantially and attractively bound. 


KINDERGARTEN. 





HE subjoined report of the Pittsburg 

session of the State Kindergarten 

Association was furnished us by Miss 
Spencer, the Corresponding Secretary: 

The third annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Kindergarten Association was 
held at the Kindergarten College, Pitts- 
burg, October 18-20. The meetings were 
largely attended and were marked by un- 
usual interest and enthusiasm. Many 
earnest workers gathered from all parts 
of the State to consult together in the 
common interests of the kindergarten. 

The object of this Association is, ac- 
cording to Article II. of the constitution: 
1. To secure the co-operation of kinder- 
gartners throughout the State; 2. To 
uphold a high standard for kindergartners 
which will be recognized by School 
Boards and Kindergarten Associations in 
the State; and 3. To protect and extend 
kindergarten work in the State. 

Fourteen associations were represented, 
as named below, and each reported good 
work in progress. 

The State Kindergarten Association is 
gradually growing in strength and num- 
bers, and it will embrace in its member- 
ship all the kindergarten workers of 
Pennsylvania, so that its influence may 
be felt throughout the Commonwealth. 

The kindergartners of Pennsylvania 
were so fortunate as to have Miss Susan 
E. Blow, of Cazenovia, N. Y., the hon- 
ored leader of the kindergarten movement 
in America, present at their annual con- 
vention. Thursday afternoon, at the 
opening session, Miss Blow gave an in- 
spiring lecture on the ‘“‘ Divine Comedy”’ 
of Dante. This poem being not alone 
the narrative of the state of the soul after 
death, but allegorically the story of 
human nature on its journey from earth 
to heaven, Miss Blow drew from it many 
helpful lessons for every-day living. 
‘* For we live in the spiritual world now, 
as truly as we will inthe hereafter.’’ 

Friday morning was devoted to visiting 





the kindergartens of Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny. Friday afternoon, at the second 
session of the convention, Miss Corey, 
supervisor of Kindergartens in Erie, gave 
an‘address on ‘‘ Art in the Kindergarten.’” 
Miss Corey spoke particularly of art from 
the child’s standpoint. As the child 
during the kindergarten age is passing 
throngh the deep-worn ravines of primi- 
tive life, we must expect to find his art 
of a primitive type. A study of child 
drawings shows that they belong more to 
language than to art, being a form of 
picture-writing. The art materials are 
given to the kindergarten child not to 
produce artistic finished work, but as a 
means of spontaneous self-expression 
after the right incentives have been given 
by the teacher. 

Miss Swarberg, director of one of the 
Allegheny Kindergartens, spoke on 
‘** Nature Study,’’ and showed how much 
of nature could be brought to the chil- 
dren of the cities who are unable to live 
out in nature, as Froebel would have 
them. Next came a discussion on “‘ Free 
Play,’’ led by Miss Allison, supervisor 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny Kindergar- 
tens. Many of the delegates took part 
in this discussion, and all agreed that in 
our study of the abstract child we must 
not overlook the needs of our own chil- 
dren, but must study them intelligently 
so as to be able to give them such work 
as they need to help them form the good 
habits that children of this age ought to 
acquire. The interest and thought that 
were displayed during this discussion 
showed that the kindergartners of Penn- 
sylvania are alive to the problems of 
their profession, and are striving to meet 
them to the best of their ability. 

Friday evening the meeting was held 
at Carnegie Library, where a large audi- 
ence assembled to listen to the speakers 
of the evening. 

Supt. Samuel Andrews, of Pittsburg, 
made the address of welcome, in which 
he showed himself a firm believer in the 
kindergarten system, and a willing helper 
in its advancement. The President of 
the State Kindergarten Association, Mrs. 
L. P. Wilson, responded, giving a short 
report of the work of this association for 
the past three years. Mrs. W., who is 
now superintendent of the kindergarten 
work in Johnstown, has done faithful, 
earnest work for the kindergarten move- 
ment in Pennsylvania. Miss Blow then 
gave an eloquent address on ‘‘ Educa- 
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tion,’’ which filled the heart of every 
teacher with the highest ideals of her 
profession and a fervent desire to prove 
herself worthy of this calling. 

On Saturday morning, after a discussion 
of ‘‘ Mothers’ Meetings,’’ led by Mrs. L. 
P. Wilson, and a discussion on State 
legislation for Kindergartens, the busi- 
ness of the convention was taken up. 
The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. L. P. 
Wilson, Johnstown; Vice Presidents, 
Misses IL. Macfarlane, Pittsburg, Alice 
Underwood, Scranton, and Mrs. McCon- 
nell, Parnassus; Rec. Secretary, Miss 
Brewster, Lansdowne; Cor. Secretary, 
Miss Kate Spencer, Erie; Treasurer, 
Miss Culp, Pittsburg. 

The following is a list of the fourteen 
branches of the State Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation: Pittsburg and Allegheny, Erie, 
Scranton, Philadelphia, Bradford, Lan- 
caster, Kittanning, Parnassus and New 
Kensington, Johnstown, Oakmont, Titus- 
ville, Pittsburg and Allegheny Alumnze 
Association, Altoona and Edgewood. 





ce P-E-E-K ig ’ 


A LITTLE STUDY IN THE ART OF 
RECREATION. 


HAVE learned much about playing 

by attending the university presided 
over by my small daughter, Caroline 
Cobweb. She was a long time in grasp- 
ing the idea of a game. With her, as 
doubtless with most children, the first 
game was hide-and-seek, but it was a very 
primitive hide-and-seek. I would sol- 
emnly put my hands over my eyes, and 
away would dart the midget to the other 
side of the room, where she would possi- 
bly bury her head in the sofa pillows. 
‘*Hoo-o-00!’’ she would cry,and I, turning 
my back upon her, would hunt behind 
doors, under chairs, beneath the table- 
spread. Her bright eye would be on my 
operations, I was snre, for every failure 
was met with a delighted giggle. A very 
little of this sufficed, however, for my im- 
patient girlie. ‘‘ Hee’ yi!’ (‘‘Here am 
I!’’) the wee voice would pipe out, and 
she would fling herself upon me in a tor- 
rent of bubbling laughter. Ah, it wasa 
fascinating game. 

There was not half the fun when 7 hid, 
because, in my stupid, grown-up way of 
doing things, I would find a veal hiding 
place. I would often go so far as to get 
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behind the door or under the piano, and 
very soon I would heara little girl breath- 
ing hard, and a pleading cry on theedge 
of a sob would warn me torush from my 
ambush and begin to play again. 

Caroline was right, as usnal, and the 
tiresome folks that play ‘‘to beat’’ are 
wrong. The heart of a game is not the 
score, but the merriment; not to be vic- 
torious, but to be vivacious; not to beat, 
but to romp. These solemn-eyed, long- 
faced ninnies that make an evening’s 
hard, strenuous labor of a game of chess, 
and worry over their old golf record as if 
it were to go on the books of the record- 
ing angel, ought to take a few lessons 
from Professor Caroline.—Chvistian En- 
deavor World. 


_— 
—_ 


ON MEMORY. 





BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


IFE, altogether, is but a crumbling 
4 ruin, when we turn to look behind: 
a shattered column here, where a massive 
portal stood; the broken shaft of a win- 
dow to mark my lady’s bower; and a 
mouldering heap of blackened stones 
where the glowing flames leapt, and, over 
all, the tinted lichen and the ivy clinging 
green. 

For everything looms pleasant through 
the softening haze of time. Even the 
sadness that is past seems sweet. Our 
boyish days look very merry to us now, 
all nutting, hoop and ginger-bread. The 
snubbings and toothaches and the Latin 
verbs are all forgotten—the Latin verbs 
especially. And we fancy we were very 
happy when we were hobbledehoys, and 
loved; and we wish that we could love 
again. 

Yes, it is the brightness, not the dark- 
ness, that we see when we look back. 
The sunshine casts no shadow on the. 
past. The road that we have traversed 
stretches very fair behind us. We see 
not the sharp stones, we dwell but on the 
roses by the wayside, and the strong 
briers that stung us are, to our distant 
eyes, but gentle tendrils waving in the 
wind. God be thanked that it is so— 
that the ever-lengthening chain of mem- 
ory has only pleasant links, and that the 
bitterness and sorrow of to-day are smiled 
at on to-morrow. 

It seems as though the brightest side 
of everything were also its highest and 
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best, so that, as our little lives sink back | grave, old-fashioned smile. We chat 


behind us fin the dark sea of forgetful- 
ness, all that which is the lightest and 
the most gladsome is the last to sink, and 
stands above the waters, long in sight, 
when the angry thoughts and smarting 
pain are buried deep below the waves and 
trouble us no more. 

It is this glamour of the past, I suppose, 
that makes old folks talk so much non- 
sense about the days when they were 
young. The world appears’to have been 
a very superior sort of place then, and 
things were more like what they ought 
to be. Boys were boys then, and girls 
were very different. Also winters were 
something like winters, and summers not 
all the wretched things we get put off 
with nowadays. As for the wonderful 
deeds people did those times, and the ex- 
traordinary events that happened, it takes 
three strong men to believe half of them. 

There is no returning on the road of 
life. The frail bridge of Time, on which 
we tread, sinks back into eternity every 
step we take. The past is gone from us 
forever. It is gathered in and garnered, 
It belongs to us no more. No single 
word can ever be unspoken; no single 
step retraced. ‘Therefore, it beseems us, 
as true knights, to prick on bravely, and 
not idly weep because we cannot recall. 

Memory is a rare ghost-raiser. Like a 
haunted house, its walls are ever echoing 
to unseen feet. Through the broken 
casements we watch the flitting shadows 
of the dead, and the saddest shadows of 
them all, the shadows of our own dead 
selves. Oh, those young, bright faces, 
so full of truth and honor, of pure, good 
thoughts, of noble longings, how re- 
proachfully they look upon us, with their 
deep, clear eyes! I fear they have good 
cause for their sorrow, poor lads. Lies 
and cunning and disbelief have crept into 
our hearts since those pre-shaving days 
—and we meant to be so great and good. 
It is well we cannot see into the future, 
There are few boys of fourteen who 
would not feel ashamed of themselves at 
forty. 

I like to sit and have a talk sometimes 
with that odd little chap that was myself 
long ago. I think he likes it too, for he 
comes so often of an evening when I am 
alone, listening to the whispering of the 
flames. I see his solemn little face look- 
ing at me through the scented smoke as 
it floats upward, and I smile at him, and 
he smiles back at me, but his is such a 





about old times; and now and then he 
takes me by the hand, and then we slip 
through the black bars of the grate and 
down the dusky glowing caves, to the 
land that lies behind the firelight. There 
we find the days that used to be, and we 
wander along them together. He tells 
me as we walk all be thinks and feels. I 
laugh at him now and then, but the next 
moment I wish I had not, for he looks so 
grave Iam ashamed of being frivolous. 
Basides, it is not showing proper respect 
to one so much older than myself—to one 
who was myself so very long before I be- 
came myself. 

We don’t talk much at first, but look 
at one another: I down at his curly hair 
and little blue eyes, he up sideways at 
me as he trots. And, somehow, I fancy 
the shy, round eyes do not altoghther ap- 
prove of me, and he heaves a little sigh, 
as though he were disappointed. But, 
after a while, his bashfulness wears off, 
and he begins tochat. He tells me his 
favorite fairy tales, he can do up to six 
times, and he has a guinea pig, and pa 
says fairy tales ain’t true; and isn’t it a 
pity, ’cos he would so like to be a knight 
and fight a dragon and marry a beautiful 
princess. But he takes a more practical 
view of life when he reaches seven, and 
would prefer to grow up, be a bargee, 
and earn a lot of money. 

Aud then comes school life, with its 
bitter little sorrows and its joyous shout- 
ings, its jolly larks, and its hot tears fall- 
ing on Latin grammars and silly old copy- 
books. It is at school that he injures 
himself for life—as I firmly believe—try- 
ing to pronounce German; and it is 
there, too, that he learns of the import- 
ance attached by the French nation—as 
taught by our old Ollendorf's Method— 
to pens, ink and paper. ‘‘Have you 
pens, ink and paper?’’ is the first ques- 
tion asked by one Frenchman of another 
on their meeting. The other fellow has 
not any of them as arule, but says that 
the uncle of his brother has got them all 
three. The first fellow doesn’t appear to 
care a hang about the uncle of the other 
fellow’s brother; what he wants to know 
is, has the neighbor of the other fellow’s 
mother got ’em? ‘‘ The neighbor of my 
mother has no pens, no ink, and no 
paper,’’ replies the other man, beginning 
to get wild. ‘‘Has the child of thy fe- 
male gardener some pens, some ink, or 
some paper?’ Hehas him there. After 
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worrying enough about these wretched 
inks, pens, and papers to make every- 
body miserable, it turns out that the 
child of his female gardener hasn’t any. 
Such a discovery would shut up any one 
but a French exercise man. It has no 
effect at all, though, on this shameless 
creature. He never thinks of apologiz- 
ing, but says his aunt had some mustard. 

So, in the acquisition of more or less 
useful knowledge, soon happily to be for- 
gotten, boyhood passes away. ‘The red- 
brick school-house fades from view, and 
we turn down into the world’s high-road. 

And here he seems to vanish. The 
little, boyish self that has grown up be- 
side me as we walked, is gone. 

I am alone, and the road is very dark. 
I stumble on, I know not how, and 
wonder as I go, for the way seems leading 
nowhere, and I have no light to guide. 
But at last the morning comes, and I find 
that I have grown into myselt. 


— 
> 





SOLDIERING IN PHILIPPINES. 





TYPHOON RAGING, TWELVE DAYS OF THE 
STORM, COUNTRY UNDER WATER. 





HESE dates, continued from our last 

number, are from the private letters 
of Capt. Edw. W. McCaskey, quarter- 
master of the 21st U. S. Infantry, to his 
wife in Lancaster. They give a running 
sketch from day to day of army life in 
Manila, and are perhaps the more inter- 
esting from the fact that they are not 
written for publication. For twelvedaysor 
more the tropical storm continued, and at 
times the typhoon was raging so that 
there was great danger to the shipping, 
even in the harbor of Manila. 


August 7.—Stormed very hard during 
night. Cooler after midnight. Some fric- 
tion here this a. m., but cooled it down. 
Several parties have chips on their should- 
ers hunting trouble, and likely to find it. 
Heard that the new class from West Point 
comes on next boat. We get one or two of 
them. Two corporals in K and G companies 

assed exam, and will be commissioned. 

hese dry earth closets not very satisfactory, 
nor enough lime and other disinfectants to 
rid the place of stench. Afternoon work 
heavy on the men in this exhausting heat. 
There should be more coolie labor. This kills 
white men. Very many sick going into 
hospital and back to U. S., and many die. 
Fever hits nearly everybody. Summer all 
the year, bad heat, and dampness with blue 
mould and musty smells everywhere at this 
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season. Put our good old U. S. against this 
bug-ridden, fever-cursed, stench-breedin 
Tophet, and you wouldn’t take it as a gift if 
you had to live here the rest of your life. 
But we can’t take our hand off now, must 
keep it, and rule it too—and we will. A 
large military force will be needed for some 
years. Can’t waste good white men on the 
job, it must be partly native Filipinos under 
our own officers. Plenty of them can be had 
—economy oflifeas well as money. Found 
regimental silver club chest, of Plattsburg, 
under pile of condemned stuff, nearly all the 
fine chinaware broken, some things missing ; 
glad we have anything at all from it, cost 
the club $800. Inspector here to-day, good 
job digging up old, rotten, musty stuff and 
having him drop it. Q. M. out here a queer: 
job to hold, remember forty odd things at 
once, all the while doing other people’s 
work as wellas your own, trying to keep the 
machine oiled, and pushing with all your 
might when she gets stuck. Push was too 
heavy to-day, patience broke, up in the 
air in fireworks. Results are all that count. 
Get work out, drop it, forget it; and do 
something else, but get thingsdone. Band 
played well this evening. What a blessing 
our music! Have my organ in my own office 
now, away from headquarters, and enjoy it 
when I can. Moon bright to-night and stars 
fine. Storm coming from south, sea breeze 
picking up. It has been killing hot to-day, 
Fassett and I drove Luneta, heard 2oth in- 
fantry band, and saw many people we know. 
Hong Kong mail boat in, hope for letters. 
Capt. Crawford arrested murderer of Lara, 
got him thisevening. $5,000 reward for the 
right man. Clever bit of detective work. 
These people will sell out their best friends, 
even their own families and relatives. 

August 8.— Heavy storm last night. 
Coffee, toast, newspapers, and chat with 
Fassett in early morning. Have some odor- 
less excavators at work cleaning out cellars; 
in these quarters the Spaniards lived directly 
over cesspools. Dull headache, too much 
malaria in the air lately. Try to loaf now 
and then and not think at all—no use. 
Laugh to see how soon some fellow wants 
something in a hurry. Too much drinking 
all about here, bad habit anywhere but very 
bad in this climate. Working old guard 
fatigue in spots, natives and some Chinos, 
corral and Q. M. men, Three hundred sick’ 
getting ready to go to U.S. on the Grant. 
We had the bad luck this evening to knock 
a wheel to pieces near the Bridge of Spain, 
at foot of Escolta. No one hurt, dragged 
rig off main road into quiet place, went to 
corral and got wagon and team and acouple 
of men as a wrecking crew. Fassett stayed 
with the broken rig, and had lots of advice. 
Cleared, got hired rig, went to Luneta, 4th 
cavalry band, good music, pleasant breeze, 
and the grand sea view. 

August 9.—Cool breeze at dawn, but soon 
the real sun. Big job in China, will we get 
into it? Meanwhile the work goes along, 
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ae ed is lined up, inspected, condemned, 
and all sorts of things done. Some stealing 
by the natives yesterday. There goes the 
band! Bueno. Getting out inspection report 
now of a lot of 14th Infantry stuff left on my 
hands, a bad lot, badly mixed up. Little 
breeze, heat fierce, and prickly heat very 
good of its kind. Dr. Wilson is sending 
many poor fellows to the hospital. Odor- 
less excavators still at work clearing out 
cesspools under the kitchens and rears. 
Very foul job, men get sick that work at it. 
Old Sergeant Naw has held out too long. 
I put him before the doctor, and got him a 
sick report marked ‘‘ quarters,’’ worn out in 
the service. It may be he will be sent to 
reserve hospital and then to U.S. He has 
done his duty well, and I am trying to save 
his life against his bull-headed grit. Heavy 
storm coming, just about to break, and that 
always delays the work. Men can’t work 
well in these heavy downpours. It makes 
one weak just to be out in the rain and 
pelted by it. Rained very hard this after- 
noon, and another heavy storm in the even- 
ing, with vivid lightning. 

August ro.—Eleven calls for teams “‘ right 
off,’ and seven wagons. Some one must 
wait. Forage, full rations, and some small 
jobs. More rain, rained very hard all night, 
still raining. Cool breeze, woolen shirt, 
cold with mercury at 85°. Bells are going 
strong, some fiesta, I suppose. Whitewash- 
ing next, the genuine thing. Heavy guard 
went on 8 a. m.; Hearn in command; post 
guard now, Meade officer of the day. Band 
getting in some good work. F company 

usiness for Corregidor, some for Munti- 
lupa. Raining steadily all the morning. We 
have not had nearly so much rain this sea- 
son as last year at this time, but the deluge 
may begin at any moment now. July was 
flooded, but this year it was fairly dry. 
August same last year. We were getting 
ready for the San Mateo scrap where Weeks 
was hit while in command of a platoon of E 
company. Then we went up railroad and 
had a scrap at Bigar about the middle of 
August. We have had some experience 
since then. Rain blocks the work, but we’ll 
get itout. Board of survey on 14th stuff, 
Hearn, Meadeand Boyle. They’ll try todo 
the right thing. Odorless excavators don’t 
work well enough; getting in lime and dis- 
infectants, es them. Smells to heaven. 
Hot, damp, and close, even the mules feel it 
and work slowly. Forage to-day, 5,000 oats, 
7,500 hay. Still collecting and listing 14th 
infantry stuff for board of survey. Plenty 
of work ahead, but must give the men a rest, 
they are used up. Raining again and more 
to follow. Band out to Luneta, five of the 
twenty men are ill. After four numbers 
heavy storm broke, and we all hustled for 
shelter. Sat with Capt. Larsen, of the 


Napidan, and some friends at the show, a 
pleasant time; show fair, music good, jokes 
malo. Afterwards a talk with Major Wise 
about the hard work the 47th has been do- 
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ing near Legaspi. They have had heavy 
losses. George Jackson, whom you know, 
was in that regiment. He died here in first 
reserve hospital. 

August 17.—Sat up long after taps last 
night, thinking of many things, and of you 
all. I would go round the world to spend 
a day ortwo at Home. Got off the teams 
early. All clothing is very musty in this 
damp weather. Sun out strong and the 
moisture steaming up from the ground. 
Got clear at headquarters 9 a. m., then over 
here to clear up, pile of it but will get it out. 
Co. M has hard job now getting supplies 
out through the mud to their post in small 
quantities every day and all day and part of 
the night. Sent Fassett’s horse in for 
treatment, has rheumatics. Several officers 
ill, K company has over half its men sick, 
3d battalion in bad way. Must stop the 
gangs now, hard morning, hot, close, damp, 
no air, mercury 94°, it steams, and they 
can’t stand it. Mosquitoes and bugs chew 
youup. Quite a collection inside my net 
at reveille. F company is ordered in from 
Corregidor and K goes out to the better 
post, men need the change. Mail in, six 
sacks of papers first, then come our very 
welcome letters. Some hard fighting again 
in China. Good concert by 20th Infantry 
band. Curfew now ati1p.m. Too much 
booze all about here. This sporting town 
life is too fast for officers and men. Brutes 
in most lines of work, and they say we 
have more than our share, but the man born 
a gentleman always carries the birth-mark. 

August 12.--Had my letters last night, 
knew them by heart by the time I turned 
in. Bad news from China only too true. 
Rained nearly all night and still at it. 
Corral one big mudhole, and tide is up. 
Slow work to-day, must make some floating 
walk ways. Hoped for a loafing bee as it 
is Sunday, but no chance for that. Quitea 
plague of gnats and small flies came in last 
evening, still with us. Clear at headquar- 
ters early, then into papers at main office, 
fourth quarter, ending June 30. Hope to 
get them off this week. Daily work keeps 
us busy, and this work must be done ‘‘on 
the side.’’ So it has been all the year, but 
we've done as well as we could. Bells going 
most of the morning. Sayre had a run- 
away on Meade’s horse, both hurt. Gave 
Meade one of my plugs and will try to heal 
up his cripple. Tried to give all hands 
more rest to-day but couldn’t make it quite 
as I wished. Rain coming down more 
quietly, fairly cool towards evening. Gum 
coat to-night up Luneta way. Rain in 
force, great number of carriages and thou- 
sands of people seeking shelter. Went up 
through botanical gardens, suspension 
bridge, etc., back in a blinding storm. 

August 13.—Rained hard all night. Corral 
a flood. Some men wake up on Monday 
with the fool notion that they’ ve lost a day, 
and wanttocatchup. Steady! Bells goin 
finely; it must be a fiesta as well as a flood. 
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Will soon need a boat to get round here. 
Ground very low and level, and the slop 
doesn’t flow off. We keep diking it up, but 
are getting slack-handed, so many sick. 
Company supplies galore, 14th Infantry 
stuff a huge affair. Caught cold last night, 
sudden changes. 350 sick are quarantined 
getting ready to go back on the Grant. 
Sick men, indeed, many of them. Hope 
sea voyage may brace them up. We are 
sending quitea number. Work going along 
fairly. Got order just now to haul water 
for Bilibid prison. Rainin torrents at noon. 
Col. Spurgin in to lunch, fine old man, for- 
merly of this regiment, used to be our com- 
missary at West Point, and so good they 
kept him there for many a year. Every- 
body remembers him pleasantly. Heavy 
typhoon on and rain flooding everything 
for hours. Had several squads out, but they 
were badly drenched. My corral is a lake 
of muddy water, from one to two feet deep. 
Tide high, wind blowing on shore hard, 
and that piles the water up. Floods all 
about, most of the streets flooded. 

August r4.—Torrents of rain falling all 
night. Guards hada hardtime. Five men 
escaped from Bilibid. Several leaks in the 
roof of barracks, must get a man up there 
with some solder. Got off early runs 7 a. w., 
still raining very hard. Rumor that Con- 
gress may turn out 100,000 more men for 
China, and that General MacArthur is to 
have the command. Bueno! Third day 
now of almost continuous storm, same sort 
we had last year out on the line. Of the 
class of 23 non-commissioned officers who 

assed examination here, 15 were made 2nd 
ieutenants last mail. One of my drivers 
broke down to day, and had to be carried to 
hospital. Business goes on in spite of bad 
weather and the balling up of plans. Mer- 
cury 82, but chilly, fierce storm wind blow- 
ing. Observatory reports this a specimen 
typhoon. It will help to wash out these 
gutters ; if we had any natural fall for the 
water it would do, the job well. No cascoes 
or small boats can do anything, too danger- 
ous. Plenty of weather, rain great, roads 
and stables all under water, good place for 
ducks. The natives take off nearly all their 
clothing when it rains, and put it away to 
dry. They bathe, and then shiver and shake 
from the cold. Got on flannels. Too wet 
now to do anything out of doors that can be 
put off, and too dark to do much inside. 
-Clouds very black and low. We're trying 
to raise the level somewhat where the horses 
stand in the stables, as this water is bad for 
their feet; trying to dike it out some, but 
the slimy mud won’t stand up. It’s only 
filth and grease, no good, honest clay any- 
where within reach. No wonder the people 
around here are such a poor job if they’re 
made of this kind of mud! Floods every- 
where, rain coming hard, all hands inside 
at early evening. 

August 15.—Work going lively, though it 
still rains, and all hands seem to have cold, 
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doré, etc., sort of hot weather grip. Getting 
K company stuff assorted to go to Correg- 
idor, to load and haul in rush when typhoon 
hauls off. No small boats allowed in bay 
now. Rain off for an hour, skies very black, 
then more wet. Bad for the rheumatics. 
Bells going again at noon, feast of Assump- 
tion. My tinker man patching leaks in 
roof with scraps of hard-tack cans and 
solder. Used up plenty of lime and disin- 
fectants to-day. Seems cold. Fever to-day. 
I’ll take some dope and roll up in a blanket 
at noon if I get time. Mercury 82. Wool- 
ens and blue shirt now when chilled. Still 
raining, wonder when typhoon signal will 
come down. Lunch late, wind in wrong 

uarter, stove bucking against the weather 
like the rest of us, guess it will clear up 
some day. Typhoon still fierce at 6 p. m., 
water all over the place, and my gangs tired 
and listless. Fassett and I went out in 
evening for air and a half holiday. Gota 
closed quilez and drove the usual route in 
rain, not many teams out, did some errands. 
McLaughlin has rheumatism and goes to 
hospital to morrow, can’t get sleep, and is 
worn out, hope they can fix him up some. 
He’s a good man, 

August 16.—Up early and got out the var- 
ious runs. Rained very hard all night, and 
still pours in torrents. Two feet of water 
now all about stable and corral. Just fixed 
up some things there. A boat can move all 
about the street. Five days and nights of 
almost steady rain. N’ importa nada! Board 
of survey. Hearn, Meade and Boyle work- 
ing on all sorts of stuff here in warehouse. 
Target practice now in gallery near by, 
startles me often when I’m busy. Water 
covers everything, digging trench. All 
hands wet and weary, but we got some re- 
sults. It’s so damp that two of the ivory 
tops came off the organ keys to-day and 
stuck to my fingers. I'll try some Lapage 
Stick-em to fasten them on again. All the 
orchestra instruments are falling — 
must be glued up too often. Corral fixed 
up some, hope water will recede soon, but 
sky looks very gloomy. Some fever and 
doré. Busy, but some rests between-times, 
fell out once or twice when my head mixed 
too much, but soon ready for it again. 
Typhoon ought soon to blow itself out. 
Much suffering and all kinds of business 
halted. All drains are blocked. Still under 
water all about, but the lake in corral go- 
ing down a little towards evening. After 
supper we drove for a couple of hours, 
caught three heavy squalls, but got through 
well enough. Wild wind, and torrents of 
rain since we got back. Glad we are not 
out at sea to-night. Better here under 
shelter to chat and re-read letters from 
Home. Storm growing worse, water high 
and waves very high. No small boats 
allowed to pass lighthouse at mouth of 
Pasig river, which is running very full cur- 
rent, with plenty of grass and weeds and all 
sorts of debris. , 
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August 17.—Terrific storm all night long, 
deluge of rain, Noah’s ark country. Up 
several times, old roof leaks, have a man 
fixing it all the while, but as he walks over 
it it opens in new places, still we keep 
repair job going and are fairly dry and com- 
fortable. Got early runs offon time. Corral 
a sorry mudhole, men weary, wet and cold, 
though thermometer shows 82. Different 
country from U.S. at 82! Wind very heavy, 
and rain squalls frequent. Feel much better 
than yesterday. Band out at guard mount, 
sounded fairly well but too many are sick 
and wind was blowing hard. Plenty of 
work piling up all through typhoon, make 
a try at it all the while and get some results. 
Calls from China for more mules and light 
wagons to handle ammunition. They are 

ushing towards Pekin. Trouble at Taku 

anding troops and supplies, lighters, cas- 
coes and tugs scarce. Jo Byron is depot 
quartermaster there and has a big contract, 
but Joseph knows how to do it. Another 
ambulance load of sick to hospital. Poor 
fellows! I hope they will be sent back to 
the States before it is too late. Lieut. Mor- 
row just in, fixed him up, furniture, mos- 
uito bag and other things. He’s a jolly 
ellow and keeps up the laugh wherever he 
goes. There goes recall from second drill 
and gallery practice. Just gave Knapp pass 
to see a sick comrade from his own home 
who goes back on the Grant. He was a 
strong, hearty man, now a wreck. Knapp 
not well himself, Becker sick, and King too, 
worn out but standing to it —- Old 
Sergeant Naw in bed nearly all the time 
but can still give directions to the men. 
He will not go to the hospital, would not 
be content away from the property. Had 
to change three drivers this week, used up. 
Wind Sates a gale, still raining. Bay so 
rough that no boats can approach the big 
ships, would be swamped. Just heard that 
Corporal Leonard, of K Company, has his 
commission, glad he got it. Work goes 
slowly, rain and cold wind hard on every- 
body. Took a dose, had a sweat and feel 
better. Hope the sea may quiet down 
enough to get the mailashore. Fassett and 
I went to Luneta in spite of the rain, fair 
show, benefit night. 

August 18.—Hard blow and heavy rain all 
night. Looked at dawn as if it might ease 
up alittle, but at 8 a. m., raining hard as 
ever. Stable gangs worn and tired, but 
early drives must get off on time. Bad 
news from China, 14th Infantry and English 
fired into each other, by some fool error of 
staff officers, more dead and wounded. 
Typhoon still playing high jinks. I hope 
it will let the mail get ashore presently. 
Cleared desk at headquarters, had a pile 
here too but it’s clearing up. Wish the 
weather would do likewise. Storm still 
raging, 10a.m. Men tired and sick in the 
wet, must stop and get on woolens or they 
will chill. All have more or less fever. 
More quinine. I hate the stuff, but we must 
take it, seems to make one nervous at times. 
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Getting up papers now for clothing draw on 
epot Q. M., so as to make our stock ample 
for issue to all the companies. They are 
much rushed down there, and their rooms 
are piled to the roofs. We do the best we 
can and wait. Another very heavy rain 
squall. These upset the work all the while 
and turn plans back so that they overlap. 
Men must go slow this afternoon and have 
a fair Sunday, so that we can get out more 
work on Monday. Still blowing great guns, 
and the rain coming down in torrents all 
afternoon. No matter, we buy beef in Aus- 
tralia and potatoes in Hong Kong, and have 
enough on hand to see the storm out and 
last till we get a new supply! Aftersupper 
worked the organ for a couple of hours. 
Somebody will get wet if he goes out to- 
night. In a note from Walter at Monti- 
lupa he tells of a fall a few days ago. His 
horse was on dead run, fore feet went sud- 
denly into a mud hole, turned a complete 
somersault, landing squarely on his back. 
W. kept going till Se lit, just far enough to 
clear him, caught horse before he got up, 
neither hurt, lucky escape for both. 

August 19.—Storm still on its mettle, do- 
ing nobly, seems the worst tempest we’ve 
had yet. Conley is on the Grant in the 
harbor, in charge of 300 or more recruits. 
Want the men to take it easy to-day, or as 
easy as they can. Guard mount under 
shelter, sally-port just below us. The 
bugles sounded first-rate. They played 
the march the oth Cavalry used to play at 
inspection at Fort Du Chesne in the Utah 
desert so long ago. It has stormed all day 
with high wind. Heavy in legs, light in 
head, more quinine, tried to get a sweat in 
blanket. Storm has raged for a full week, 
terrific typhoon on now. The country out- 
side in many places under water, looks like 
a lake. No hiking these days for insurgents, 
toodamp. Ought to have two weeks mail 
by next Saturday, in arrears. Looking for 
Q. M. supplies of all sorts by transports, 
clothing, tools, sewer pipe, whitewash and 
scrubbing brushes, anything, need them all. 
They hope to get our new headquarters 
house done soon; four years on it now, two 
for the Spaniards and two for Uncle Sam. 
My~good old Liszt organ a treasure, heavy 
to move, but good to have, and glad I 
brought it. Good at odd times in the day, 
and often in the evening. Tide very high, 
rain can’t run off, backs up everywhere, 
corral again in the swim, all work blocked - 
by the storm. They expect to go out with 
big ocean tug to make a try for the mail on 
the Grant. Big sick list again, ambulance 
making regular trips to first reserve hospi- 
tal. Poor wrecks, many of them! Grant 
expects to unload within two or three days, 
then to take back many sick on return trip. 
Speed their time! Busy all day and tired, 
so Fassett and I hired a rig at 7 p. m., and 
drove Luneta and sea wall. Breeze felt 


good, got wet but heard a good concert at 
Filipino theatre. 
lights were fine. 


Ships in the bay and 
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August 20.—Stormed all night, and still 
hard at it, but wind not so strong blowing in 
sudden squalls. Stables under water, and 
gang there in bad shape. Flood up all 
around the house. Got early biz off O K, 
then coffee, toast, paper and rain for break- 
fast. Very dark to-day,and dampness op- 
pressive. Eight daysofstormnow. Heard 
they got a tug out alongside the Grant last 
night and brought some mail ashore. Had 
to change plans, all hands seem going sick 
to-day. Getting results slowly, always glad 
to be getting out something of account for 
regiment—it’s what we’re here for. Big 
wagon train being fitted up and rushed to 
China. Sun shines and wind blows fairly 
towards noon, and the stinking green rind 
of mould begins to 
everything. It gets into shoes, clothing, 
and hair, with vile musty smell all the time. 
No matter, if we can get the mail and keep 
fairly well, and get the work done. Pekin 
has been taken. Bueno! They say our 
losses in the oth and 14th are heavy, hope 
not. Havea lot of prisoners at work, must 
watch them, some broke the bars, got a lot 
of bad vino, and are as full as goats. The 
Grant mail is in at last, all back dates, 
glad to getthem! Speed the Sumner, the 
Hancock, and the Hong Kong mail be- 
times. It’s the chief good we have here, 
along with our memories of the past. hope 
for the future, sunsets and music, etc. At 
club meeting was made secretary, treasurer, 
custodian of property, and freight handler. 
‘More fun ahead. Shake and tremble some 
from quinine, but keep fairly well; head 
tired, have tried to keep too many jobs go- 
ing at once to-day. Good lunch at noon. 
Inspection of 14th Infantry property all 
afternoon. Inspector ordered me to have a 
big fire built and destroy what was con- 
demned, and certify tosame. I’ll get it done 
and be gladof it. Most companies have but 
one officer, too many sick oraway. A long, 
busy, wet day. Attaps the fire is still burn- 
ing up 14th remnants. Drove Luneta with 
Dr. Wilson and enjoyed our band, the sea 
and the sea lights, great rollers coming in 
with typhoon breeze, stars bright and show 
of rigs and people very large. Stars all the 
better for not having seen them these past 
ten nights. How good some things are! 

August 21.—Got off early runs on time. 
Sun coming out, storm seems to have held 
up forawhile. Routine work goes faster to- 
day. Trying to catch up back work, must 
destroy hundreds of tons of 14th infantry 
debris condemned yesterday. Big job, but 
want to clear it up before it rains again. 
Had fever in night but sweat it out. Meade 
has high fever to day, may have to go to 
hospital. Heavy guard going on. Sun 
gleaming and air blowing cool, very good. 
Must have shower bath soon, missed it 
several days, afraid of chill. Band sounds 
well, short-handed but they make good 
musicallthesame. Breaking up old stoves 
and giving the junk to the Chinos, burning 


SOLDIERING IN PHILIPPINES. 
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broken bunks and chairs of all sorts, and 
giving fairly good ones to the natives. It 
is wreckage in the way, and of no use to us. 
Gang of natives got too thick and I had to 
fire the whole party. Will get most of the 
pile cleared to-day if rain holds up. Forty 
new recruits for us by the Grant. They 
look strong and vigorous, hope they will be: 
able to do good duty before they get sick.. 
The companies will get four or five each: 
from the detachment. Conley just in from 
U. S., looks well, still thin, talks strong 
and hearty, and there’s a sparkle in his eye. 
He was gone eight months, left us at Ca- 
lamba, and we feared we would never see 
him again. He says the trip saved his life, 
and I think he’s right about that. Gave 
him a team to get up his baggage and took 
him in until he gets settled. He’s a good 
fellow and I likehim. After concert by our 
band in evening, Conley, Fassett, Dr. W. 
and I had a good drive on the Luneta and 
to Spanish club. Stars shone some and the 
lights on the vessels made a picture. Got 
back about taps, and sat and watched the 
stars go out in mist and clouds. Some fine 
lightning, another storm brewing. 

August 22.—Very heavy rains nearly all 
night. Talked with Conley till after mid- 
night. Didn’t sleep much, damp and close. 
Big wagon train for China blocks some of 
my teams. Rain seems to be easing up a 
little. Mosquitos bite day and night now. 
‘*Dobie itch’ is getting fierce with some 
people again. The wet weather and dirt 
clothes help it on. Target practice in all 
four galleries now, teaching ‘‘ rookies’ how 
to shoot. Business piling up, several small 
blockades, getting out small items as well 
as we can. ‘Trying to get laundry out of 
Bilibid prison, generally takes a week, and 
they do it as they see fit. The usual wash- 
ing in these eastern sewers makes cloth- 
ing worse than when sent out, and that helps 
the ‘‘Dobie.’’ At Bilibid prison they boil 
the clothes, use clear water and some soap, 
better job, six cents per piece, and a week in 
time. E company shooting away lively next 
to my window. Head getting tired early 
to-day, don’t sleep enough. Row on about 
some pony business at corral, must look 
after it. Too many of these fellows will get. 
‘*loaded’’ and make a nuisance of them- 
selves. Another murder in Crawford’s dis- 
trict. Meade sick, can’t eat, can hardly walk, 
but doesn’t want to go on the sick list, a 
good officer and a good man. Drove with 
Fassett for two hours in rain, hot axle, 
stopped and had it fixedup. Lights were 
very fine, sea air good, surf coming in 
right. Called on Crawford, Mrs. C. just in 
from the States, very pleasant call. Came 
back in pouring rain, heavy storm on now, 
blows hard, rain falling in sheets. 

August 23.—Rained all night, storming 
furiously from 11tota.m. Guard mount in 
lull between storms. Typhoon signal up 


again. Malo! We thought it was over, they 
said it was, but this may be another! ‘‘Wat, 
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wat and weary,’’ all about here. Everybody 
tired of the wet. Ail hands at breakfast 
seemed to have colds and growls, tried to put 
on ‘‘a jolly’ but rather a strain. Was about 
to move F and K companies, but this new 
typhoon interferes with that and other 
hens. Spoils everything, even the temper. 
Try again manana. Recruits have all been 
sent to their companies. Teach them to 
shoot first, with several hours drill per day. 
Hurry up call this a. m., to report to Col. 
Miller, chief Q. M., at Palace. Had to walk 
art way in thestorm. Got orders, and $200 
in gold for drivers, paid $160 to four of them. 
California not yet in. She has 325 sacks 
of mail, we ought to get about eight of 
them. Meade goes to first reserve hospital 
this afternoon. Too good a man to be so 
broken in health. We need his sort. Glad 
to see Douglas McCaskey and Hiram, the 
first a lieutenant in 4th cavalry with special 
mention for gallantry in Cuba, the second a 
mining engineer in U. S. mining bureau 
here, graduate of Lehigh University in this 
line of work ; Garrison, who also did good 
work in Cuba, is lieutenant in 25th infantry 
on one of the islands; and Charles has a re- 
sponsible position in the custom house at 
this port. Capable men all of them, of good 
habits, sons to be proud of, and Colonel M. 
is not a bit ashamed of his boys. Grant 
and Sumner are to load sick fast and pull 
out, taking some supplies for troops in 
China as far as Nagasaki, and load coal 
there for trip to San Francisco. Morestorm. 
Got some dope from Dr. W., head gets 
weary. Results slower to-day, rain, and ani- 
mals in bad shape. Conley came in and we 
kept him to dine with us. The 29th shot two 
of their deserters in Masbate. That’s one way 
to stop desertion. I struck a verse to-day: 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
Grant thou the coming of a calmer day, [sun 
When blood-drenched fields shall whiten to the 
And peace return with large enlightening sway, 
And perish hate, and right be rightly done. 


I am weary of the war, and hope and pray 
it will soon be over. It costs too much. 
God keep us strong to do the duty well, and 
to look back upon these days with satisfac- 
tion at the end. 

August 24.—Got early work off, and sent 
a string of mules and horses to be shod, if 

ossible. Getting very shy in that line and 

ope to pick up someto-day. Still wet and 
very close and damp, with mould all about 
and no air stirring, it makes one feel stupid. 
Coffee, toast, salts, and the papers for break- 
fast, then more hustling. Band played for 
big provost party last night. Sergeant Naw 
still sick, lies down most of the time, but 
sits up when he can and works. Corporal 
me sick, au operation to-day, goes to hos- 
pital and my paper work must wait. Becker, 
another of my best men, sick, and three of 
my store-room hands alsosick. Hard lines. 
One can readily see how men get dis- 
heartened here, let go their grip, take to 
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drinking and go to the bad. Good fellows 
too, very many of them. Another horse 
and mule to vet. hospital this a. m., haul- 
ing must go slower and orderlies use officers’ 
horses. Weak, but calomel is good medi- 
cine, and I must have a good breath of sea 
air to-night. Heavy storm broke at 6. p. 
m. Fassett and I got away at first lull, got 
wet a few, but enjoyed the lights on the bay 
and the sea breeze. We drove to Luneta 
and went to hospital to see Meade and Mc- 
Laughlin, both quite ill. 
August 25.—Rained hard all night, and 
still pouring it down at 8a.m. Jupiter 
Pluvius! Corral a mud hole. Our Sand 
went up to Luneta last evening, but storm 
drove them back wet. They are few in num- 
ber now, but they play well. Work going, 
wagons all out on the various runs. Cali- 
fornia long overdue, hope she has not been 
wrecked. Fatima struck a reef, is a wreck, 
said to be a total loss. She used to bring our 
mail from Nagasakiand Hong Kong. Crew 
and passengers reported saved. The mails 
coming are as follows : July 16, from San 
Francisco, the California, with 325 sacks; 
July 20, Rio Janeiro, 143 sacks; July 26, 
Coptic, 347; July 28, Hancock, 148; August 
1, Meade, 302; August 4, American, 132; 
August 6, Universe, 176; August 16, War- 
ren, 484; August 22, Sherman, 312—making 
2369 sacks, all on the ocean coming this 
way. They will be welcome, as they always 
are, for the mail is much the best thing we 
have here. Heavy guard just going on. It 
will be a wet tour of duty, and they will be 
soaked through before they get to their 
posts. That’s what knocks the life out of 
men. This is about the longest and heaviest 
rain we’ve had yet. Grant still loading in 
all the downpour, but slowly, and will hardly 
get off to-day. Sherman may get away, 
goes light to Taku on this trip. We hear 
that the regiments on the way from U. S. 
are tocome here and not to stop in China. 
Troops there now are oth, 14th and 15th in- 
fantry, ist and 6th cavalry, and Reilly’s 
light battery. Rain keeps at it, pounding 
away. Work goes in dull routine fashion, 
all hands wet, chill easily, and seem wooden 
and hopeless—no spring to anything. A 
man can stand his limit, then he gets dull 
and listless, and thinks, ‘‘ No matter!’’ and 
wonders how long it will last. Glad those 
poor, sick men got on the Grant. We have 
now many thousand sick men here, not 
good for any active duty. Still pouring at 
Ira.m. Getting out stuff for Montilupa. 
Glad I went to hospital last night. I dread 
to go there, but we wanted to brace u 
Meade and McLaughlin. They are both 
good duty men, and we miss them greatly 
in the regiment. They seemed more cheer- 
ful after our visit. We ought to get plenty 
of mail this week- All dates are so far com- 
plete to July 1st, but that was eight long 
weeks ago. Fever going up again, filled up 


on dope at noon, must get a nap and sweat. 
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where he took the convicts. Captain of ship 
refused to give receipt for the prisoners, but 
he had todoso. Rain let up for awhile at 


| 5 p. m., then falling more quietly. Fassett 


and I drove up town. Twentieth infantry 
band played well. Rained hard and we got 
wet. Went to pawnshop to inquiee for 
watch, didn’t findit. Vitascope slow, Al- 
hambra good for nothing. Came back early, 
Fassett took the guitar, and we whistled 
and sang for awhile. 

August 6.—Got off early runs and ar- 
ranged for shipment to Montilupa. 
another Sunday, sun shows out. a little, 
rather bashful, first shine for a week, very 
wet all about, corral a mire and slough. 
Usual biz to-day. There goes the heavy 
guard. Trouble about the clocks,trumpeters 
blow by their watches, and time gets mixed. 
Sun shining a few bars, and air blows cool, 
but typhoon still on. Music of the band in 
the soft and low Sunday style we used to 
have at home. I was thinking to-day of 
something Donald wrote when with us at 
Plattsburg before we started for Tampa. 
You remember that good Sunday; sky and 
air were such as Plattsburg could furnish 
for its best spring days, and the band played 
so well! Don wrote up the scene in good 
fashion. What a strong and hearty regi- 
ment we had that day, and how it has suf- 
fered and broken since then! Now we have 
half companies, and many of the men just 
held up by pure grit. Sheridan was right: 
‘* War is hell.’’ Many small side-issues on 
to-day, but getting them out and clearing 
- loose ends from week’s work. Will lay 
all hands off this afternoon unless new 
emergency comes up, in that case we’ll all 
be in it with both feet and make it go. 
There has just been an attack on outpost at 
San Mateo, beyond pump station, corporal 
and one man of 27th killed. Small scraps 
and ambushes daily. There would be less 
sickness if men could be got to drink only 
boiled water. This water is rotten, and 
causes malaria. More paper work, mules 
to be shod, vet. horse and mule medicines, 
business on dock, etc. The bells are ring- 
ing through it all, and we look for another 
pay day on Friday. So you see we keep it 
going. Commissary Sergeant Jergensen 
expects discharge for disability and to go 
home. He weighs but 112 pounds, dope all 
the time. Brave fellows, how they hang on 
and help to get out the work! Played the 
organ hard for an hour at noon aud felt 
better for it, music does me good. Bells 
going again, vespers. More rain for a 
change. Orderly just down to see about 
mail, no news yet. California ten days 
overdue. Hoped for a sunset this evening 
but clouds blackest in the west, no sunset 
for two weeks. Fassett and I drove Luneta. 
Great crowds of rigs and thousands of 

ple, 6th artillery band ig fairly well. 

ky very black, lights on bay and shore 
beautiful. Drove the round after the Star 
Spangled Banner. In letter from Walter at 


This is . 
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Montilupa, he says: ‘‘I was watching some 
natives, men and women planting rice to- 
day. One played a lively jig on a guitar 
and the rest stuck blades of the rice plant 
into the mud, keeping time to the music. 
They held a bunch of it in the left hand and 
with the right planted the shoots. It was 
wonderful with what deftnesss and despatch 
they did the work, men and women in a 
row, barefooted and bare-legged, stooping 
over and walking backwards through the 
liquid mud as they planted the rice grass in 
it. They do this to save rice; sow one 
paddy, or piece of ground, with seed, and 
when this springs up, use these sprouts, 
cutting them into lengths of about six 
inches each.’’ 


> 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: III. 








HE following are the memory selec- 
tions for the dates named, to be recited 
and written, and retained in the memory 
during the school term—and some of 
them much longer, it is hoped—by the 
boys of the Lancaster High School : 


PSALM I. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand- 
eth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in 
the seat of the scornful. But his delight 
is in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season: his leaf also shall not wither ; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congre- 
gation of the righteous. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous: but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


PSALM VIII. 


O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! Who hast set thy: 
glory above the heavens. Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength because of thine ene- 
mies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him ? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him? For thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor; 
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thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands. Thou hast put 
all things under his feet: all sheep and 
oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; the 
fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
and whatsoever passeth through the paths 
of the seas. O Lord our Lord, how ex- 
cellent is thy name in all the earth! 


PSALM XXIII. 


The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul: he 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies: thou anointest 
my head with oil: my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life: and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

Nov. 27. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Tis midnight’s holy hour,—and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 
Thestill and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bells’ deep tones are swelling—’ tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest 
Like a pale, spotless shroud; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner’s sigh; and on yon cloud 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand,— 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s 
solemn form, — 
And Winter with his agéd locks,—and breathe, 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad 
Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 
Gone from the Earth forever. 
Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead 
flowers 

O’er what has passed to nothingness. 

The year 
Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful, — 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 


Upon the strong man,—and the haughty form 
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Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous,—and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 
It passed o’er 
The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and 
shield, 
Flashed in the light of mid-day; and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 
Remorseless Time! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe! what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall,and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag,—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions, 
Revolutions sweep 
O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and 
bow 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations,—and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazoury of God, 
Glitter a while in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres,and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void; yet Time— 
Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 
Dec. 4. Geo. D. Prentice. 


DICKENS IN CAMP. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and 
In the fierce race for wealth; [fainted 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless 
To hear the tale anew. [leisure 


And then, while round them shadows gathered 
And as the firelight fell, [faster, 

He read aloud thé book wherein the Master 
Had writ of ‘‘ Little Nell.” 
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Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy,—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all,— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall; 


The fir trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 
While the whole camp, with “Nell” on Eng- 
lish meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles 
From out the gusty pine. [shaken 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire: 
And he who wrought that spell ?— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly,— 
This spray of Western pine! 
Dec. 11. Bret Harte. 


CALM ON THE EAR OF NIGHT 


Calm on the list’ning ear of night 
Come heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains. 


Celestial choirs from courts above 
Shed sacred glories there; 

And angels, with their sparkling lyres, 
Make music on the air. 


The answering hills of Palestine, 
Send back the glad reply; 

And greet, from all their holy heights, 
The Day Spring from on high. : 


O’er the blue depths of Galilee 
There comes a holier calm, 

And Sharon waves, in solemn praise, 
Her silent groves of palm. 


“Glory to God!”’ the sounding skies 
Loud with their anthems ring, 

‘* Peace to the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven's eternal King!”’ 


Light on thy hills, Jerusalem! 
The Saviour now is born! 
And bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains 
Breaks the first —_—oe morn. 
E.. H. Sears. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beauti- 
ful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


There’s a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth; 


GOOD MEMORY 
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Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beautiful 


sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king! 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful 
sing [King. 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they 


bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and 
King! J. G. Holland. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us Thine aid; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining 
Maker and Monarck and Saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine? 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean. 
Myrrh from the forest,and gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


Dee. 78. Reginald Heber. 


> 





EvERY now and then, in our exchanges, 
we come upon something first-rate, but it 
is usually old. Here’s a paragraph from 
The Normal Review for December, a 
monthly publication of the Southwestern 
State Normal School, California, Pa., as 
good for every December of the twentieth 
as of the nineteenth century, as old as 
the hills and older: ‘‘ The sky is beautiful 
this month, showing as it does, some of 
the brightest constellations. About nine 
o’clock in the evening Orion, the most 
glorious constellation in the heavens, 
may be seen in the east. Above Orion 
are the Pleiades, or seven stars. As one 
looks at the Pleiades he looks into the 
constellation of Taurus. West of the 
Pleiades, between them and the great 
square of Pegasus, lies the Triangle. 
The Dipper lies well on the horizon. 
Vega lies in the northwest. The two 
bright stars, Castor and Pollux, locate 
the constellation of Gemini in the far 
east. The brightest star in the sky, Sir- 
ius, is seen rising in the east.’’ 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. | teachers 493, average increase in salary 


male teachers six cents, female teachers 
seven cents; increase in total expendi- 
tures, including teachers’ wages and 
school buildings and school supplies of 
every sort, $753,429.22. 

Every annual report, from the first to 
the sixty-seventh, that has been made 
since the school law of 1834 was enacted, 
has been published in Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and the entire series of 
these valuable State papers can be found 





LANCASTER, JANUARY, igor. 


— 


J, P, McCASKEY. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = = 





HE sixty-seventh annual report of 

the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
is found elsewhere in this issue of 7he 
Journal, It is a comprehensive and able 
public document. In the opening para- 
graphs, reference is made to the school 
phase of the nineteenth century record 
of progress, as follows: 

‘* At the dawn of this century there was 
no State system of schools anywhere de- 
signed to bring all the children to school. 
At its close every civilized nation is try- 
ing to banish illiteracy by free schools 
for all the children, supplemented in very 
many countries by laws making attend- 
ance at school compulsory. The child’s 
right to know is as clearly recognized as 
its right to live and grow.”’ 

The condensed summary of statistics 
which is appended to the report is here 
given in brief, for ready reference: The 
number of school districts in the State, 
2,510; number of schools, 28,330; num- 
ber of graded schools, 15,720; number 
of superintendents, 140; male teachers, 
9,394; female teachers, 19,996; whole 
number of teachers, 29,390; average 
salaries of male teachers per month, 
$45.25; average salaries of female teach- 
ers per month, $37.74; average length 
of school term in months, 8.33; whole 
number of pupils, 1,151,880; average 
number of pupils in ‘daily attendance, 
854,640; cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, building, renting, etc. , $4,164, 126.76; 
teachers’ wages, $11,205,482.61 ; cost of 
school text-books, $806,148.30; cost of 
school supplies other than text-books, in- 
cluding maps, globes, etc., not including 
Philadelphia, $422,696.87; fuel, contin- 
gencies, fees of collectors and other ex- 
penses, $4,878,540.36; total expendi- 
ture, $21,476,994.90; state appropriation 
for the school year ending June 5, 1899, 
$5,500,000; estimated value of school 


property, $54, 797,506. 32. 
he increase in the number of districts 


is 17, in number of schools 321, number 
of pupils 2,505, average daily attendance 
1399, number of male teachers 27, female 





in no other publication in the Common- 


wealth. ‘Those preceding the first issue 
of Zhe Journal were published in our 
sixteenth volume, from pamphlet reports 
that had been carefully preserved by Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes. In his present re- 
port the State Superintendent speaks of 
this official organ of the Department in as 
strong terms of approval as others who 
have preceded him in this office. 





THE General Secretary of the A. M. 
E. Zion church of Harrisburg, Rev. Wil- 
liam Howard Day, A. M., D. D., died 
December 3, aged 73 years. He was one 
of the foremost colored men of his gener- 
ation. Denied admission to New York 
College in 1843, he went to Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, where he graduated in 1847. 
After years of usefulness as an educator 
and helper of his race he was ordained in 
1866, and has since been prominent in 
church affairs. He traveled over much of 
Europe in the interest of the colored race, 
and was received by royalty and the 
nobility. He resided in Harrisburg for 
thirty years, was for many years a mem- 
ber of the school board and its president, 
and was at one time president of the 
Dauphin County Teachers’ Association. 





It is a hundred years since the seat of 
government was removed from Philadel- 
phia to Washington. The celebration at 
this centennial anniversary at the national 
capital, December 12th, was a fitting close 
to an era of progress unmatched in the 
world’s history. It is an impressive fact 
that some men who protested against 
Washington as being ‘‘ too far away in 
the western wilderness’’ lived to protest 
against it as being ‘‘ too far to the east of 
the centre of population.’’ Volumes could 
scarcely be more eloquent concerning the 
growth of the Republic. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





SUPERINTENDENTS, SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 
STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 





HE eleventh annual convention of the 
City and Borough Superintendents of 
Pennsylvania will be held in the as- 
sembly hall of the Harrisburg High 
School, February 12 and 13, 1gor. 
Among the subjects to be considered 
are the following: ‘‘The establishment 
of Home Schools for Truants;’’ the 
** Home Study problem,’’ the ‘‘ Superin- 
tendent in his relation to the Business 
Management of the Schools,’’ ‘‘How a 
Superintendent’s time can be employed 
most profitably,’’ ‘‘ Resources at the 
Superintendent’s command to influence 
the Homes of the community,’’ ‘‘ History 
below the high school,’’ ‘‘ History above 
the grammar school,’ ‘‘Should School 
Directors be elected from the city at 
large or as representatives of wards?”’ 
‘*Over-pressure in Education,’’ ‘‘ Physi- 
cal training, purpose and limitations in 
city schools.’’ The programme as com- 
pleted by the executive committee of 
which Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, 


is chairman, will appear in the Feb- 


ruary issue of Zhe Jourual. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of School Direc- 
tors will be held at Hairisburg on Thurs- 
day and Friday, February 14th and 15th, 
immediately following that of the Super- 
intendents, so that Directors and Super- 
intendents wishing to do so may attend 
both meetings with little inconvenience 
or loss of time. This meeting will con- 
vene Thursday at 10:30 o’clock, when 
the registry of delegates will be made by 
the Corresponding Secretary and Treas- 
urer, followed by the opening exercises, 
address of welcome and response by Mr. 
J. R. Spiegel, chairman of the executive 
committee. The afternoon session will 
convene at 1:30, when the President of 
the Association, Hon. Wm. Field Shay, 
will deliver his address. His Excellency, 
Gov. William A. Stone, will also address 
the meeting. 

The sessions will be continued on 
Thursday evening and on Friday morn- 
ing and afternoon. The subjects for 
papers and discussion, as selected by the 
executive committee are: The District 
High School, its importance and its 
needs; the Physical side of education; the 
Advantages of uniting all the educational 
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forces in the State in one Association; the 
Relation of the School Board to public 
sentiment: a. In leading it; 5. In being 
led by it; Who is responsible for the 
pupils’ wasted time? the Centralizing and 
gradiug of Rural Schools; the Child as a 
factor in education; Public school Libra- 
ries in rural schools; and the closing ad- 
dress by State. Supt. Schaeffer. 

Arrangements are being made for re- 
duced rates on the railroads and at the 
hotels in Harrisburg. It is hoped that 
all county associations will recognize the 
importance of sending a delegation to 
this convention, and that all applications 
for railroad orders at reduced rates, as 
well as the names of delegates, will be sent 
to the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. E.S. 
Hassler, Keim, Somerset Co., Pa. 

The next meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
tion Association will be held in University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 26, 27 and 28. One session will be 
given to reports of what is being done in 
teaching manual training and domestic 
economy in the elementary schools ot 
several cities. An afternoon will be de- 
voted to round table discussions. The 
superintendents of large cities will con- 
stitute one group, the State superintend- 
ents another, and the remaining members 
of the department will separate them- 
selves into several groups for the discus- 
sions of questions of special interest to 
superintendents. There will be two 
evening lectures, one by President Arthur 
T. Hadley, of Yale. The usual reduction 
in railway rates on the certificate plan is 
assured. The fortieth annual meeting of 
the National Association itself will be 
held in Detreit from July 8th to rath. 
Thousands of teachers, superintendents, 
and others, who wish to visit the great 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo this 
summer will take this National meetin 
on the way. 

The Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Association, which 
will hold its annual session in Philadel- 
phia, July 2nd, 3rd and 4th, is working 
up an interesting programme. Three 
meetings have already been held at the 
call of President Stahr, one at the Stevens 
House in Lancaster, and two in the new 
office of Dr. Edward Brooks, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, in the Public Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. The enrollment will 
be large, and the session an attractive 
one both for place and programme. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF BLESSING. 





HE observance of the fiftieth anniver- 

sary of the Bishop Bowman Church 
Home for needy and infirm old ladies 
was the occasion of a ‘‘reception,’’ with 
donations, December 27th. The following 
remarks were made by Mr. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, a vestryman of St. James’ church: 


The only adequate reason for the creation 
of a solar system like our own, so far as we 
can see, is that it may have one or two or 
more planets in it, upon which human be- 
ings may come into existence, starting upon 
the way of eternal life. Goodness is the 
very essence and spirit of all true life, life 
over which death can have no power. 
Physical death after lapse of many years is 
nothing; it is inevitable, and as natural as 
the falling leafin autumn. There is simply 
change of scene to the good man. And so 
Samuel Bowman, of whom we think and 
—_ to-day, is row a hundred years old. 

onscious existence began for him, amid 
favorable surroundings, in the year of our 
Lord 1800. ‘‘And the child grew”’ in the 
way of the Master. Through youth and 
early manhood, through middle age, and 
beyond the limit of three-score years, still 
bearing in his heart the freshness of his 
prime, he passed, until alone one day, busy 
with the work of the Master, God called 
him to other scenes of duty and of useful- 
ness. If there be death to men like him, 
then is our human life the colossal fraud 
and failure of the Universe. He was a man 
of high gifts and graces, trained in the 
best schools within reach, and a lawyer by 

rofession with the promise of a bright 
uture. The sudden death of his father, by 
accident, turned his thoughts to higher 
things, and he entered the ministry. In 
1823 he began his work at old St. John’s in 
Pequea, in 1827 he was made co-rector of St. 
James’, assistant to Rev. Joseph Clarkson, 
who had been rector of the parish for nearly 
thirty years, of whom I have often heard 
my mother speak as of one whom everybody 
knew. In 1830, on the death of Mr. Clark- 
son, he became sole rector, which position 
he continued to hold until his death in 1861, 
the congregation being unwilling that he 
should sever this relaticn with the parish 
upon his election, in 1858, as assistant 
bishop. Rev. J. I. Mombert was then 
elected co-rector, and served as such until 
the death of Dr. Bowman. In a discourse 
preached some time before his death, he 
spoke of the large increase in the number of 
communicants; of the parochial schools, 
then in existence for a period of eight years, 
in which from 80 to roo children had been 
continuously educated without drawing on 
the public for aid; of the orphan asylum 
that had been established during the same 
period and which is still a feature of the 
parish; and of this Home, since appropri- 
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ately named the ‘‘ Bishop Bowman Church 
Home.’’ He was fifty years old when it 
was founded, and it also has now rounded 
out its fifty years of comfort and blessing. 
His advice and influence led to the endow- 
ment of the Yeates’ Institute, which has 
recently broadened its scope and plan, and 
should become one of the leading church 
schools of the country. 

‘*But the grandest monument, alike to 
his memory, his liberality, and his energy ”’ 
—I quote now from the best sketch of Dr. 
Bowwan that I have been able to find—‘‘ is 
St. John’s Free Church, which he planned, 
furnished means and moved others to fur- 
nish means to build, and fostered with 
fatherly care until it was able to care for 
itself. In 1852 he selected the location. 
The neighborhood was unpromising, so 
much so that when the owner of the lot 
learned that Dr. Bowman desired to pur- 
chase it for a church he refused to sell at any 
price until the late Mr. F. J. Kramph pur- 
chased it on his own account and subse- 
quently transferred it. The building was 
erected in 1853, after plans suggested and 
procured by Dr. Bowman. Out of his own 
means he pledged one-tenth of the entire 
cost, and paid still more to free it from debt. 
He gave his services gratuitously for more 
than four years until it became self-support- 
ing. By his expressed desire, while living, 
his daughter, Mrs. Bishop Vail, made a 
liberal contribution to the endowment fund 
after his death. It was at his suggestion 
and through his earnest persuasion that the 
rectory was built in 1858, after he was 
bishop, again pledging one-tenth of the 
cost ; and protesting against the small size 
proposed by the vestry, he declared it ‘ poor 
economy to finish it badly or stunt it in 
size,’ adding, ‘I shall cheerfully bear the 
increased tax upon myself, as I am very 
sure others would rather increase their sub- 
scriptions than see the building spoiled by 
its deminutive size.’ In the anniversary 
discourse above referred to he spoke with 
great satisfaction of the successful estab- 
lishment of this church on the principle of 
free seats, in which it was a pioneer, and of 
the fact that it had been paid for; and he 
hoped that it would have a long career of 
usefulness before it.’’ 

Dr. Bowman was frequent in his appeals 
to his congregation in support of what 
needed help. He gave generously himself, 
being a man of considerable means apart 
from his modest salary for service as rector 
of St. James’ parish, and he thought it both 
the duty and the privilege of his parish- 
ioners to contribute according to their 
ability to every good work. That it was 
‘‘another begging sermon,’’ was of little 
account to him. His common-sense theory 
seemed to be this: ‘‘It is for me to advise 
intelligently, and with a conscience void of 
offence; and for us both to give as the Lord 
hath prospered us.’’ In the matter of help 
to be given, and duty to render it, who 
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could present the case better than Dr. 
Bowman? or make appeal more direct and 
more effective ? 

These calls were sometimes thought too 
frequent or too urgent, but they usually 
brought their contribution. Facile princeps 
for enduring service to the State, among all 
the men who were at any time connected 
with St. James’ parish during the incum- 
bency of Dr. Bowman, was Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes. Mr. Geist, the veteran editor of 
the Lancaster Mew Era, who has been 
closely identified with the Episcopal Church 
in this city for a half century, and who 
knew both these men well, told me this 
Seger) and characteristic incident which 
he had from Dr. Burrowes himself, to illus- 
trate the good rector’s powers of persuasive 
and convincing argument. 

There had been recent calls for money, 
and now came still another. Dr. Burrowes, 
a man of brusque and decided manner, 
whose pew was near the chancel, thought 
this was rather too much, even of a good 
thing, and settled himself for the sermon, 
resolved this time to give nothing. His 
purpose weakened as the minutes sped on, 
and presently he thought, ‘‘I must give 
five dollars.’’ Before the sermon was ended 
he said to himself, ‘‘It must be ten dollars 
instead of five’’—and ten it was when the 
plate came round. Dr. Burrowes laughed 
as he related the little incident to show 
_ what a master hand was Dr. Bowman in 
reaching the brain and heart of his congre- 
gation. ’ 

These two men, each of whom rendered 
large service to his kiud, now sleep in the 
adjoining churchyard, within a_ stone’s 
throw of where we are assembled. Upon 
the tomb of one of them the mitre is wrought 
in stone, the symbol of his bishopric; and, 
after forty years, his memory is fragrant in 
this community, and more especially in the 
church in which he labored, for the noble 
life he lived, the daily blessing he was to 
those about him, and for lasting benefaction 
conferred upon this parish and this city. 
Upon the tomb of the other is the record of 
cettain of the best and most far-reaching 
work that has ever been done in and for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by any 
man who has lived within its borders. 
Upon it there appears such an inscription, — 

‘*Erected by many thousands of that vast 
number whose lives have been better for 
this man’s life and work ’’—literally true, 
as lifts this granite memorial into an emi- 
nence unique and almost sacred. And 
these two men were near friends and earnest 

-co-workers in their day and generation. 
Within St. James’ church, also, mural 
tablets in grateful memory of these men 
stand appropriately side by side upon the 
north wall of the building. 

There stand also to their memory living 
memorials their own hands —_ fifty 
years and more ago, which all of us have 
seen and enjoyed with no more thought of 
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those’ to whom we owed our gratification 
than have the birds that alight upon or 
nestle in their branches. Grand American 
elms, Dr. Burrowes’ favorite tree, are grow- 
ing at different places in this city where he 
planted them; and the most conspicuous 
ines in Lancaster are the two noble trees 

in St. James’ churchyard, which Dr. Bow- 
man brought from his boyhood home in the 
Wyoming Valley. The white pine seems 
to have been his favorite tree, as it was of 
Bayard Taylor. Think what pleasure 
would have been missed by man and bird, 
day by day for nearly two generations, had 
Dr. Bowman never planted these evergreen 
forest trees in the heart of thiscity! These 
men had the fine instinct of the tree-planter, 
and, obeying it, they planted more than 
trees. Ah, 

Gifts that grow are best ; 

Hands that bless are blest ; 

Plant: Life does the rest ! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

In the old days of 1849 and 1850, there 
were, as members of the School Board, Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Dr. John L. Atlee, 
Gen. George M. Steinman, and other lead- 
ing citizens of the town whom we remember 
well, but none better than the three clergy- 
men, Dr. Samuel Bowman. of St. James’ 
Episcopal, Rev. Bernard Keenan, of St. 
Mary’s Catholic, and Rev. John C. Baker, 
of Trinity Lutheran Church. They were 
frequent visitors to the schools, and, being 
men of marked personality, their dress, ap- 
pearance and manner, and some things they 
said—for they always had something to sa 
to the boys—have not been forgotten in all 
these years. Dr. Bowman and Father 
Keenan were men in striking contrast with 
each other; the former tall, dignified and 
earnest; the latter short in stature, genial 
in manner, with ready smile and perennial 
humor. Both wore long-skirted clerical 
frock coats, and Father Keenan moved very 
deliberately, and carried a gold-headed cane. 
Father Baker also carried a cane, and we 
always expected to see him biting the in- 
evitable straw, when he came in to see us 
and give us a pithy bit of good advice. The 
genuine regard we had for these men made 
their visits always welcome, and their in- 
fluence decided for good. They were men 
too big to be shut in behind the chancel 
rail, or to have their field of labor circum- 
scribed by mere rubric law or parish lines. 
Occupying pulpits widely diverse in their 
theological beliefs and teachings, we felt 
that they held this truth in common, 
namely, that all men are brothers. They 
put their hand to the educational work as 
to a God-given commission, sinking, for 
the time, sect and creed in the interest of a 
common good—that of general education. 
Here they struck hands, and what a lesson 
in Christian charity to us fast-growing boys! 
Here they sowed seed ‘‘ by the wayside,’’ but 
we believe it has borne fruit an hundred fold. 
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Do not these facts suggest a query? Why 
is the clergyman now so much ignored in 
the membership of our School Boards, and 
why does he, in his turn, so much ignore 
the common school? An occasional call of 
a few minutes, some words of common- 
sense advice and hearty good-will to the 
pupils, would often serve to break profitably 
the monotony of school-room experience, 
and probably render the life of the clergy- 
man himself richer in result, because of his 
broader field of influence for good. In those 
old days, also, the men of whom we speak 
gave to the Board, in our eyes, a certain 
dignity inherent ‘‘in thecloth.’’ All three 
of these reverend fathers have long since 
gone beyond. Does any one of them regret 
the time and thought he gave to the school ? 
If a good man can, in this world or the next, 
be sorry for any good that he has done, then 
may these men recall their work in the 
schools with another feeling than that of 
gratitude to the Father of all that He gave 
them opportunity here. 

In 1858, I wanted to learn something of 
the life and work of a printing-office, and 
spent the first eight months of the year at 
case in the Daily Express office, then on 
West King street. I remember very dis- 
tinctly one of the first pieces of ‘‘copy”’ 
given me by Mr. Pearsol. It was the 
manuscript of a sermon by Dr. Bowman, 
which was to be returned to him as re- 
ceived, and not to be cut up and given out 
as ‘‘takes.’’ The Nee | ’”? was such as one 
does not often see. The hand was large, 
firm, and bold; only the consonants were 
used, vowels all omitted wherever possible, 
and it was puzzling at times to get the 
necessary word. I think this impressed 
me more than any other modern manuscript 
I have ever seen, and the wonder grew as I 
worked upon it and puzzled over it. Of 
course, I did not set much of it, but it 
was to me a novel idea, and gave me a new 
respect for the eloquent speaker, the strong 
and elegant writer, the prince of good 
readers, whom I had heard so often and 
seemed to know so well. And who could 
read the Bible, or the prayers, the church 
service, or a sermon like Dr. Bowman ? 

But I have held you too long—a word and 
I must close. May our new rector, Rev. 
Mr. Breed, at whose call we are met for this 
anniversary observance, and who brings to 
the old parish of Muhlenberg and Bowman 
a high purpose and unusual fitness for his 
work, be spoken of in time to come as we 
speak of the best men who have preceded 
him. May God give him strength and 
wisdom in full measure, and the unfailing 
confidence and support of this people. 
With the passing years may he grow to be 
more and more a power for good, not only 
in St. James’ parish but also in the com- 
munity at large; and at the end—best 
guerdon of all—God oot to him that royal 
welcome home, ‘‘ Well done! thou good and 
faithful servant! ’’ 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the 
month I was able to visit only thirty-one 
country schools. On the 2oth I own twenty 
miles to visit a number of schools in Kiski- 
minetas township. The elements were 
against me—first day rain, the nexta raging 
storm of wind and rain in torrents, but I 
visited all the schools in the township, and 
found the majority of them in good working 
order. The houses and furnishings in this 
district are among the best in the county. 
The storm referred to above almost made a 
wreck. of the W. Kittanning school house. 
The pupils were removed in safety, but 
school work had to be suspended for several 
days until the damage could be repaired. 
On Friday, November 24, the teacher of 
Middlesex school, assisted by the pnpils and 
patrons, raised a flag over the school house. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: An interesting 
institute was held in the educational office, 
December 1. Forty teachers were present. 
Primary reading was discussed, followed by 
an interesting address on the ‘‘Life of Daniel 
Webster,’’ by Supt. Richey, New Brighton. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: Two of our dis- 
tricts have made a move in the right direc- 
tion by supplying all their schools with 
song books, namely, Bedford and Broad 
townships. The enlivening and ennoblin 
iufluence of good school songs is worth muc 
more to the children than cost of the books. 


Let other districts follow this good example. 

BERKs—Supt. Rapp: The first local insti- 
tute of the season was held at Stouchsburg. 
The topics discussed were ‘‘Nature Study,’” 
“School Hygiene,’’ and ‘‘Current History.’” 
The evening lecturers were Profs. Keck and 


Rothermel. The Berne school board erected 
in Seidel’s school district a handsome brick 
house, and also enlarged the school lot. 
The prevalence of measles, diphtheria and 
typhoid fever in many sections of the county 
is causing a slim attendance in the schools. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: I am well pleased 
with the large majority of the sehools thus. 
far visited. I madea special effort to estab- 
lish libraries in onr schools, and find that a 
great- many books are being read by the 
pupils. Wednesday, November 28th, was 
Parents’ Day in the schools of this county. 
I invited parents, directors and friends to 
visit their home school on that day, and a 
number of teachers report that they had 
from five to fifteen visitors present. We 
expect to have second Parents’ Day, on Feb- 
ruary 22, IgOl. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: The county in- 
stitute, November 19th to 23d, was probably 
the strongest, in the matter of day instruc- 
tion, ever held in Cambria county. The 
joint meeting of directors and teachers on 
Wednesday, under the executive manage- 
ment of the County Directors’ Associatiou, 
proved a very profitable and satisfactory de- 

arture from the custom of former years. 

here were present about fifty directors, 
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representing nearly half the districts of the 
county. The report on the meeting of the 
State Directors’ Association by Director 
Geo. W. Bowman, the address on ‘“‘ Qualifi- 
cations of a School Director,’’ by director 
Wm. H. Sandford, and the addresses by 
Supts. Stetson and Hod. J. Q. Stewart were 
all clear, forcible and practical. 

CaRBON—Supt. Beisel: The Board of 
Lower Towamensing erected a two-room 
brick house at Palmerton. This new town 
is growing fast. The one school opened a 
month ago has now an attendance of 66. It 
will not be long before the other room must 
be occupied. The Board of Mauch Chunk 
township erected a fine one-room building 
in Haeckleberry. A few of the most note- 
worthy features of the building are, heater 
in the cellar; blackboards extending around 
three-fourths ‘of the room; windows high 
and admitting sufficient light; ample space 
for every pupil. Upper Towamensing fur- 
nished one of its school-houses with single 
desks, a very wise act. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: The Win- 
burn district of Cooper township raised a 
fine flag on Wednesday, Nov. 28. Patriotic 
songs were sung by the schools, and ad- 
dresses were made by W. H. Patterson, esq., 
of Clearfield, Geo. Merritt, esq., and the 
County Superintendent. Death has been 
thinning the ranks of our directors, the 
following having died during the month : 
George Miller, of the Morris township 
Board—this being the second member of 
this Board to die within the past two 
months; George Gould, Sr., president of 
the Brisbin; and Noah Lee, secretary of 
the Clearfield Board. These were all wide- 
awake and progressive school men, and will 
be greatly missed by their fellow-members. 
A. E. Patton, President of the Curwensville 
School Board and cashier of the National 
Bank, accompanied me in my visit to their 
schools. Although a very busy man, he 
finds time to look carefully after the inter- 
ests of the schools. These schools are 
making excellent progress in the depart- 
mental work recently established. 

ForEst—Supt. Stitzinger: During the 
month a fire destroyed the Sheriff’s school 
house in Howe tee with nearly 
everything it contained. The house was a 
good one, having been built only a little 
more than a year ago. A new one is now 
being built, and soon the school work in 
that place will again be in progress. All 
but a very few of the schools in the county 
have been visited, and as a rule good work 
is being accomplished. A model two-room 
house was built at Kellettville in Kingsley 
township. The building is constructed 
throughout according to the most modern 
plans. It is heated and ventilated by 
means of a hot air system. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: Up to Decem- 
ber 1st I visited 110schools. From my own 
observations and from reports received I 
think much better work is being done this 
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year than last. During the past year 
teachers generally have given much time to 
rofessional reading and special preparation 

or the work of teaching, and the result of 
this is in evidence in the work ot the schools. 

The teachers are putting forth their best 

efforts, and as a rule are not going before 
their schools without having each day’s 
work intelligently thought out and shaped 

for presentation. School-houses and 
grounds generally have been cleaned and - 
repaired, and are kept in much neater con- 

dition than last year. It is a hopeful sign 

for our schools that wages have made quite 

an advance over last year, and that directors 

have set a higher standard for teachers and 

have been more careful in the selection of 
During 

the month of November educational meet- 

fe were held in Richhill, Aleppo, Spring- 

hill and Gilmore districts. These meetings 
were full of interest, well attended, and 
created a lively school interest in the re- 

spective localities. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The promi- 
nent educational event of the month of Oc- 
tober was the dedieation of the ‘‘ Free 
Memorial Library’’ at Alexandria. The 
splendid building and grounds, together 
with a library of 2500 volumes, was the gift 
of Messrs. Thompson and Wolverton. These 

entlemen were born in Alexandria,and hav- 
ing gone out in early manhood to seek their 
fortunes, returned in the maturity of their 
lives to bestow upon their native town and 
county this magnificent gift. The library 
was established in memory of their mothers, 
who were sisters. 


They also endowed the 
institution with an amount sufficient for 


its maintenance. Of the month of Novem- 
ber the county institute was the chief educa- 
tional event. Allthe teachers but five were 
enrolled. Large audiences were in attend- 
ance at the various sessions. The instruc- 
tors were Hon. Henry Houck, Supt. James. 
M. Coughlin, Elizabeth Lloyd, Prof. C. C. 
Ellis, Supt. Kimber Cleaver, and Prof. I. D. 
Gresh. The meeting was a success. 

JuniaTa—Supt. Gortner: The 34th annual 
session of the county institute was held in 
the court house, November 26-30. The in- 
structors were Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. C. 
W. Heisler, President of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Dr. J. C. Hartzler, of Ohio, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, and Dr. Charles C.Rounds, 
New York. The music was under the direc- 
tion of Prof. J. A. Sprenkel, of New Cumber- 
land. The evening entertainments were: 
Lecture by Hon. Henry Houck, on ‘ Old 
Landmarks;’’ the Rogers-Grilley Recitals ; 
the Ariel Ladies’ Sextette (Smith Sisters); 
and Clayton’s Jubilee Singers. Nearly 
every one present during the week voted 
this the best institute held in Juniata for 
many years. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The county in- 
stitute was in every respect successful. The 
instructors were Hon. Henry Houck, Profs. 
W. W. Black, Sanford Bell, G. M. D. Eck- 
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els, E. L. Kemp, James M. Coughlin, and 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. The music was in 
charge of Mr. Emerson Heilman, supervisor 
of music for the schools of Lebanon. Rev. 
Charles Fraser, Dr. Thomas Dinsmore, and 
the Hungarian Concert Company occupied 
the evenings. The evening lectures and 
entertainments were of a high character, but 
from a financial point of view proved a fail- 
mre. Our teachers in every district are do- 
ing either local institute work or are follow- 
ing a course of reading. The interest they 
are manifesting in this direction is worthy 
of commendation. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The four schools 
at Cementon, in Whitehall township, have 
been closed since November gth, owing to 
the prevalence of a severe epidemic of 
typhoid fever. About the time of the clos- 
ing of the schools, two of the teachers were 
stricken with the disease, und on the r5thof 
November Mr. E. A. Laub, the piincipal,a 
faithful and conscientious teacher, died. It 
may be several weeks before it will be con- 
sidered safe to re-open the schools. The 
school board petitioned court and secured 
the appointment of Mr. Philip Storch as san- 
itary inspector ef Whitehall township at a 
salary of five dollars a month. Fonr local 
institutes were held during the month at 
Lynnville, Wescoesville, West Bethlehem, 
and Catasauqua. These meetings are very 


largely attended by the teachers, and the 
programmes rendered cannot fail to benefit 
the schools. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: Anorganization 
known as the Luzerne County Schoolmas- 
ter’s Club was effected on Saturday, No- 


vember 3d. The officers of the club are 
Supt. J. W. Griffiths, President; Frank E. 
Fickinger, Vice-Prest.; J. Q. Hermann, 
Sec’y; F. J. Regan, Treasurer. The mem- 
bership fee was fixed at $1. It was decided 
to invite into club superintendents, super- 
vising principals, principals and male assist- 
ants in high schools, and male principals of 
grammar school buildings. The club will 
meet in the Wilkesbarre high school build- 
ing on the first Saturday of each month from 
November to April. Topics pertaining to 
the general weliare of the public schools 
will be discussed at each meeting. 
MERCER—Supt. Fruit: Sandy Creek has 
drilled a new well at each of its four school- 
houses; has papered and painted its worst 
house, and improved the school grounds 
since my last visit. This Board is to be 
congratulated especially in the matter of 
the new wells. French Creek has sunk one 
new well also. We have excellent reports 
from all our borough schools. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Hanawalt: Our county 
institute was pronounced a success. All 
the teachers but one were in attendance. 
Instructors and teachers alike manifested 
great earnestness and enthusiasm. The 
**Pupils’ Literary Contest’’ aroused con- 
siderable interest throughout the county. 
Our instructors were Hon. Henry Houck, 
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Drs. C. C. Rounds, C. W. Heisler, G. M. D. 
Eckels, J. C. Hartzler, and S. C. Schmucker. 
MoONROE—Supt. Walter: Our 4rst annual 
institute was held at Stroudsburg. All the 
teachers but one were enrolled. In an en- 
rollment of 149 there was an average attend- 
ance of 148 for the week. On Thursday, 
Directors’ Day, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer was 
present and addressed about fifty of the direc- 
tors and the teachers. In addition to teach- 
ers and directors it is estimated that 500 
persons were present both on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Teachers and others with 
one accord express themselves as being de- 
lighted with the sessions of this institute. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: I visited 
fifty-one schools during the month in the 
following districts: East Allen, Bushkill, 
Forks, Hanover, Upper and Lower Nazareth, 
Palmer, Plainfield and East Bangor. There 
appears to be more than usual activity in 
the schools this term. This is no doubt 
due in a great measure to the monthly edu- 
cational meetings held in many of the dis- 
tricts. These institutes are attended not 
only by the teachers and directors, but also 
by many of the parents. Judging from 
present indications, this will be the banner 
school year in the history of Northampton, 
both in respect to the interest manifested 
and the results accomplished. I am glad to 
report that special attention is given to 
language work and memory exercises. By 
memory exercises I mean the committing to 
memory of choice extracts of our best litera- 
ture by the pupils in all the different grades. 
PoTrEeR-—-Supt. Kilbourn: All the schools 
of the county are now open. I visited 
thirty-eight schools during the month, and 
with a very few exceptions found them 
doing good work. In nearly every district 
the attendance is larger than ever before. 
Local institutes were held this month at 
Germania and at Andrews’ Settlement. Dr. 
A. T. Smith, of Mansfield Normal School, 
was with us at Germania, and gave an ex- 
cellent talk on ‘‘ The Relation of the Public 
High School to the Normal School.’’ He 
also gave an interesting lecture Friday 
evening on ‘‘ Glimpses of Mexico.”’ 
SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The county 
institute was a grand success from start to 
finish. Of 126 teachers, 123 were enrolled. 
Two of the absences were due to sickness. 
Excellent instruction was given by Drs. C. 
W. Heisler, T. B. Noss, W. W. Deatrick, L. 
F. Lybarger, Geo. G. Groff, J. F. Barton, E. 
F. Dunlavy, and Hon. J. Q. Stewart. 
The latter’s address to the teachers and 
directors was a masterpiece, and we predict 
that much practical good will result there- 
from to the school interests of our county. 
The evening attractions sized up very well 
with anything we have heretofore had in 
that line. Dr. Heisler and Dr. Dinsmore, 
Hon. W. I. Swoope and ‘‘ Rogers and Gril- 
ley’’—all won new laurels in our com- 
munity. The teachers placed themselves 
on record as favoring better advantages for 
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the teaching of the science and art of agri- 
culture in the public schools. A great 
effort was also made and will be successful, 
we believe, to enlist the sympathy and co- 
operation of teachers, patrons and pupils 
throughout the county in the erection of a 
suitable monument over the grave of Prof. 
D S. Boyer, ex-superintendent of public 
schools. Mr. Boyer’s services are worthy of 
this recognition, and the promoters of the 
project have reason to entertain the belief 
that the necessary funds will be forthcom- 
ing. For this purpose the 22d of February 
has been designated as the rallying day. 
Directors and teachers should vie with each 
other in all honorable efforts to obtain a 
large collection in each school to further 
this noble cause. 

TroGa—Supt. Longstreet: The annual 
institute closed on Nov. 2. The attendance 
was large up to the very ciose, and I am 
sure that much real work was done. The 
schools throughout the county will derive 
benefit for some time to come from the 
stimulus the teachers received there. 
Teachers were assigned regular seats for the 
week, as last year, and the plan worked to 
the good of all concerned. The discipline 
was improved, and more actual work ac- 
complished. I am pleased to say that the 
better class of teachers approve the plan, 
and Tioga has many of that class. Why 
should not the county institute be a work- 
ing institute? Is it not a great expense to 
‘the county, and should not the county be 
benefited in a corresponding degree? 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: With one ex- 
ception the schools of the county are doing 
well. The course of study recently intro- 
duced has been adopted in all the districts 
outside the boroughs, and much good has 
already resulted therefrom. The educa- 
tional meetings held this month have been 
more beneficial than usual. Some districts 
have Teachers’ Improvement Associations, 
which meet weekly or semi-monthly, to 
which the people generally are not invited. 
The Keller Business College located at Lew- 
isburg is doing a good work for our teach- 
ers and young people. Many have taken 
advantage of this unusual opprtunity. The 
buildings are now being extended to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of stu- 
dents. 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: An institute 
was held November roth at Reedtown, in 
Cherry Tree township; on the 17th, at 
Rocky Grove; and on the 24th, at Rouse- 
ville. The institutes, the first of the season, 
were all well attended by teachers and citi- 
zens, and were interesting and instructive. 
We have one booked for each Saturday till 
the rst of April. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Two local in- 
stitutes were held during the month, one at 
Scandia, the other at Kinzua. These meet- 
ings were largely attended. The papers 
and discussions were of a high order, and 
reflect credit upon all who participated. 
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The Warren high school has been presented 
with a beautiful and valuable collection of 
i ting specimens by its former bene- 
actor, Levi M. Smith, after whom the col- 
lection has been named. The collection is 
said to be one of the best in the United 
States. 

WaAyYNE— Supt. Hower: The teachers’ 
institute was very successful in every par- 
ticular. Our instructors were Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Profs. F. H. Green, C. H. Al- 
bert, H. B. Larrabee, J. T. Watkins, and 
Supt. George Howell. The evening enter- 
tainments were furnished by Dr. Winship, 
the Honesdale Philharmonic Orchestra, S. 
P. Cadman, and the Watkins Concert Co. 

ALTOONA—Supt. Keith: The erection of a 
new school house in the Fifth Ward was 
commenced last month. It will contain 
twelve rooms. 

BRADDOocK—Supt. Lamb: The schools are 
moving along smoothly and with great har- 
mony. For some reason, perhaps because 
of the compulsory attendance law, weak as 
it is, we discovered that several hundred 
children were occupying seats that were too 
high forthem. Fully 300 out of 2000 chil- 
dren could not touch the floor with their 
feet. Measures were at once taken to 
remedy this defect, and now every pupil is 
provided with a comfortable seat. This 
leaves us, however, with a surplus of 150 
No. 1 desks on our hands. They are in 


good condition and there may come a time 


when we will need them, or we may sell 
them cheap. In any event we have spent 
three or four hundred dollars for seats te 
take the place of those that are now accumu- 
lating dust in the basement. But what isa 
little money compared with the ease and 
comfort of three hundred children during 
nine months of the year? At the last meet- 
ing of the School Board the Secretary was 
instructed to bring action against such par- 
ents as were liable under the compulsory 
attendance law. It seems to be generally 
admitted that the wording of the law is 
somewhat ambiguous, but it seems to us 
that it may be summed up under three pro- 
positions, and when a case meets all these 
conditions the time is ripe for legal proceed- 
ing. First, the pupil must have been ab- 
sent thirty per cent. of the time school has 
been in session, reckoning from the first, of 
June. Second, after five days of absence 
the parent must have legal written notice of 
such absence. Third, the pupil must have 
been absent after the notice was served. As 
we understand it, the parent cannot shield 
the child who has been playing truant by 
saying, ‘‘I permitted him to stay at home,” 
or, ‘‘I sent him on an errand.’’ Under the 
law the child is due in school 70 per cent. of 
the time, and the parent has no right te 
keep the child oat for that period. We have 
a number of cases that have come up to all 
of these conditions, and I think by my next 
report, we will have tested whether or not 
this interpretation of the law is correct. 
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CoLtumpBia—Supt. Fleisher: The Erwin 
night school has an enrollment of 67 men. 
Some of the men are in middle life, but they 
take hold of the work with all the zest of 
young students. Prof. H. O. Bernhardt, 
formerly of the commercial department of 
the Harrisburg high school, and lately of 
one of the Brooklyn high schools, is in 
charge of the school. 

Corry—Supt. Colegrove: For the second 
time within a year the Board of Education 
has been deprived by death of its presiding 
officer. On Nov. 16, Mr. Orson Allis, the 
honored President of the Board, passed 
away after an illness of one week. Mr. 
Allis was a man of most exemplary char- 
acter, greatly beloved and respected by all 
who knew him. He had served on the 
School Board several years and had always 
taken a keen interest in the welfare of the 
schools. On the day of his funeral the 
schools were closed and the flags on the 
several buildings were displayed at half 
mast. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: At the solici- 
tation of parents and many boys and girls 
employed in mills and factories, the School 
Board opened a night school. At once 139 
pupils enrolled; but as soon as they com- 
prehended that it meant work and not 
merely ‘‘a good time,’’ the number grad- 
ually decreased until it fell below one-fourth 
of the original enrollment. The record 


shows an average attendance of 35 for the 
month, with 29 as the percentage of attend- 


ance. Our schools were closed during the 
week of institute, when our teachers united 
as usual with the teachers of the county in 
one of the most profitable institutes held 
for many years. Dr. Warren Darst, of Ada, 
Ohio, gave superior instruction in pedagogy 
and literature, not only to the experienced 
and more advanced teachers, but also to 
beginners and primary teachers. All were 
inspired by the methodical instruction, the 
beautiful and the sublime, as brought out, 
to put forth greater effort in reaching lofty 
ideals as to their professional qualifications 
and school work. Other instructors were 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Dr. Croswell, and 
Miss Welsh, all of whom did efficient work. 
Dr. Darst delivered the evening lecture of 
the week on ‘‘ The Heir of all the Ages,’’ to 
a full and appreciative house. 
DUNMORE—Supt. Bovard: All our teach- 
ers attended the county institute at Scran- 
ton. According to their report, the insti- 
tute was the best that has yet been held tn 
the county. The Board has added to our 
teaching force an assistant in the Business 
department and a teacher of elocution. 
There are now 60 pupils in the commercial 
school, and g work is being done. 
Stenography and typewriting have been 
added to the course this year.. The progress 
of th.e school is good. Our regular monthly 
inst Itute was held Nov. 24. The attendance 
was good, and much interest was mani- 
fested by the teachers. Many questions 
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were asked on the methods of doing school 
work, and much valuable information was 
derived from the answers given. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: While we 
have a general library of about 1,200 vol- 
umes, we have felt the need of readin 
material for our second and fourth war 
buildings, where are the intermediate and 
primary grades of the town. The Board of 
Directors have given $40 for this purpose. 
In the selection of books we have regarded 
the needs of the growing minds and the 
kind of knowledge that is of the most 
worth. 

JoHNsTtowN—Supt. Berkey: The annual 
city institute was held during the last week 
of November, with all the teachers in at- 
tendance but five, who were prevented from 
being present on account of illness or other 
unavoidable circumstances. The week, as 
a whole, was very satisfactory in institute 
work and educational interest. The in- 
structors were Dr. Sherman Williams, of 
Glen Falls, Dr. J. S. Walton, Dr. Lightner 
Witmer, aud Miss Mary Miller Jones, of 
Philadelphia, Dr. T. B. Noss, of California, 
Pa., and Miss Margaret McCloskey, of 
Trenton, N. J. Prof. William L. Sayre, 
principal of the Philadelphia Manual Train- 
ing School, gave an address on Manual 
Training to a general audience on Tuesda 
evening. The lines of pedagogical wor 
especially emphasized throughout the insti- 
tute sessions were Reading and Literature, 
Physical Culture, History and Applied Psy- 
chology. 

MAHANOY TwP., (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: Our new Township High School 
building was opened Monday, November 
19. We have forty-two pupils enrolled, 
nearly every village in the district being 
represented. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Smith: Miss Alice 
Owens, a teacher in the Sixth Grade in the 
North Ward, died Nov. i6th. The Board 
will elect her successor at the next regular 
meeting. 

MiLTON—Supt. Rutt : Two school build- 
ings, each having four rooms, were com- 
pleted and occupied during the month. 
Slate-boards were placed in three rooms of 
the Centre Street building. War is being 
waged with some success against cigarette 
smokers and truants. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: Our night 
schools opened with three teachers and 166 
pupils. We have one room for men and 
large boys, and others for the smaller boys. 
They are very earnest and anxious to learn. 

SunBuRy—Supt. Shipman: On Thanks- 
giving Day more than one hundred dollars 
worth of vegetables, groceries, etc., were dis- 
tributed among the needy, worthy poor. 
The distribution was placed in the hands of 
church and other Christian organizations. 
All thearticles distributed were the contribu- 
tions of the pupils of the public schools, 
and were excellent in quality and ample in 
quantity. 
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